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' men elaimed to themselves. 
careful and industrious found their herds in- 





They who have nothing to give, offer to work 


—— 
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This was probably the first sort of property by those who, having no land of their own, specimen of humanity perform: but as time 
Those who were cannot subsist without the produce of his. | rolled on, his freaks of youth were balanced, 


}und adjusted by matarer age ; and this poor 


creasing fast, and the vegetable productions of for him ov to serve him, in order to induce him | black boy slave became subdued by the ruling 


the soil very svon insuffivient to feed them. As 


to give out of his stores what he has to spare. 


| passion in his soul, which contact with the sub- 


soon therefore as they had exhausted the fruits And thus the poor become naturally the ser- lime specimens of art had brought into lite! 
¢ | . Oy re nae ° ° P P 
and herbage of one spot of ground, they re- | vants, the laborers, and artificers of those who | his intuitive genius Was inspired with active 


moved to another; all was free to them; for the 


/ are more prosperous ; and means are again 


No. 2. world was wide, and no part yet was claimed. | opened to them of becoming rich and power- 

rs This may be considered as the second state of | ful in their turn. 
wy ene mankind, Such was the life of tha Patriarchs This state of society, where already a differ- 
in the year A. C. 2349, the Ruler of the | of old, and such is the condition of the wild! ence of rank and wealth is established, is best 
world again interposed miraculously in its af- | Arabs at the present day: living in tents that fitted to promote industry, and call into action 
‘rs. The evil he beheld had grown so offen- | 2re casily removed, and wandering from place all the various powers and faculties with which 
sve in his sight, that he, in one passuge, ex- | to place in search of subsistence from the | Providence has endowed us, and for such a state 
p-esses himself resolved to destroy it utterly. , spontaneous productions of the earth. la this| we are evidently formed. Those powers and 


Kut merey again prevailed. Noah, the only State of society it appears that mankind were | faculties are as unequal and as various as our 
tnan who had resisted the general corruption, divided into families or tribes, of which the | circumstances. Some are born with a decided 


wus directed 


family from the coming desolation ; and with | 


or government. The father of each family, 


of God to seeure himself and eldest was the head, without any settled laws | talent or capability for one particular pursuit ; 


‘some have a sort of general ability that ena- 


jiu the creatures of every kind were preserved, | Tespected for his years, and wise by his experi-| bles them to excel in whatever choice or edu- 
wople the earth as soon as the divine yen- | ¢nce,swas the natural adviser of his children, | cation leads them to apply to; while others 


eance should be stayed. Forty days and nights 
the rain fell in torrents on the earth—the | 
waters overpassed the bounds prescribed them | 
i i I 
| 
at the creation, the land was overflowed, and 


ull that was upon it perished. A hundred and | 


and the arbitrator of any disputes that might 
arise among them. 

But the inconvenience of this wandering life 
would be by degrees perceived. As the tribes 
became numerous they would cross cach 


seem to be by nature unfitted to succeed in any- 
| thing, but must continue the contented drudges 
| of the more able. We presume not to ques- 
| tion why it is so. He who does all things well 

has so appointed it. ‘To teach one according 


forty days the waters Were upon the earth, and other's path, perhaps attack each other's herds. | to his powers a place on earth is assigned ; the 
at the close of them, no living thing remained | The fruits of the earth would become scarcer, | shares of suffering and enjoyment are perhaps 
but Nouh and those that were with him in the | the sick «:. | infirm would have need to repose; | less unequal than they seem; the duties are 
ark And when at length the ark rested upon and taught again by his need, under the guid- | duly proportioned ; ard to whom much is given 
Mount Ararat they went forth thence, blessed | ance of Heaven, man discoveredfthat fruit trees | from him wi?) much be required. They who 
of God and commissioned to replenish his might be multiplied by planting ; that the seed | partake largely of the gifts of nature have need 


world, now once more a solitude as entire as 


when our first parents went out from Eden. 


{he sons of Noah were Shem, Ham, and Ja- | 
phet, who dispersed themselves in different di- 
rections to take possession of the bare and | 
desolated earth. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Europe, and | 
probably of America, with those of the north 
of Asia, descended from Japhet. All Africa 
and some parts of Asia are supposed to have 
been peopled by the posterity of Ham. While | 
the remainder of the Asiatic nations, as well 


us the Hebrews, trace their origin from Shem. 

But whatever else had been destroyed, the 
In the 
year 2160 the Lord again put forth his power 
to stay the torrent of iniquity, by confounding 
the languages of the people, and separating 
them into different nations, soon becoming | 
strangers to each other. 


propensity to sin it seems survived. 





Whether language | 
had been the gradual invention of man to ex- 
press his wants and feelings, or whether it was 


the creation, we are told that hitherto language 
had been but one. The Hebrew tongue being 
the remotest of which we have any knowledge, | 
the language also of God’s chosen people, and 
that in which the records of Scripture are be- | 
queathed to us, with some other reasons, has | 
led to the conclusion that.it was the one origi- 
nal tongue. And if se, it was probably pre- | 
served to those who vontinued to worship the 
living God, aod who are throughout the Bible 
denominated Children of God, in distinetion | 
from those who are called Children of Men. | 
They who had impiously rebelled against their | 
Maker, and perhaps served other gods, seae| 
made to forget the language of their fathers, 
and scattered and separated over the face of | 
the earth. Cast off, as it were; and forgotten 
of God himsellf, the thread of their history is | 
broken. ‘The divine narrative stops not to tell 
us more of what befellthem. They went their | 
way to serve the gods they had chosen ; their | 
history for ages after is left unrecorded ; and | 
we hear no more of them, but as they appear 
oceasionally, the enemies and opposers of God 
and of His people. But as our history is of | 
the world at large, and not of the Bible narra- ; 
tive in particular, we must here turn aside to | 
consider by what natural progress the state of | 
society became so much changed, ere they who | 
were scattered abroad in single families, all 
perhaps nearly in a state of equality, appear 
again as powerful and rival nations, ruled by | 
despotic monarchs, the many enslaved or wil- | 
lingly submitting to the pleasure of afew. | 
We sometimes hear it said, and we are very 
apt without reflection to repeat as certain what | 
we are accustomed to hear, that God made all | 
men equal; that all things were given us in | 
common ; and therefore the inequalities of rank | 
and possession are usurpations on the general 
rights of man. A little reflection may show 
us the ¢rror of this assertion. God did not 
make all men equal, nor did he intend that 
they should be so. Why else did he furnish 
one with powers of mind and body withheld 
from another, and prosper the schemes of some 





| cupied, on which to fix themselves. 
a gilt at once communicated from Heaven at | would take so much ground as they thought | them the result of their labors. 


| ment with him for a share of it. 


of one year might be increased a hundred-fold 


to Le grateful for the distinction ; but they do 


_by being sown and cultivated for the next; | well also to consider the increased responsibili- 


that the ground might be made to produce the ty it lays on them. 
herbage more abundantly by means of skilful) [py the state of civilization at which we now 


husbandry. 

These discoveries gradually changed the ha- | 
bits of men. For, to induce them to the labor 
of cultivation, they must be assured of reap- 
ing the fruits of their toil. No one would 


| plant the tree or sow the corn, if the possession 


‘arrive, those who by indolence, or misfortune, 


or voluntary relinquishment,have lost their pro- 
perty in the land, are driven to find other means 
of subsistence, and whatever talents they possess 
are callcd into action. One will manufac- 
ture implements of husbandry ; and acquiring 


were to continue in common, and be reaped by ' skill by practice, will be found to make them 


_ the idle, who would neither plant nor sow. No 


one would build himself a hut, if the first man 
who needed one might come and say, all had an 
equal right to it. It was by natural justice, 
therefore, and no doubt by the divine appoint- 
ing, that whatever a man had first taken and 
spent his labor upon, was separated from the 
common stock and became his own. 

We may suppose that a wandering tribe 
chose some fertile, pleasant spot, as yet unoc- 
They 


quicker and better than the husbandman could 
make them for himself: the hasbandman there- 
fore is glad to give him provisions in exchange 
for his tools. Others invent or pursue other 
arts, and bring up their childrea to the same. 
Attention to one pursuit gives room for greater 
improvement than can be made where the pur- 
suits are various. Instead of all providing for 
their own wants, it is soon perceived to be bet- 
ter that each one should pursue that for which 
he has most taste or talent, exchanging amongst 
The man who 


sufficient, and divide it equally amongst them. | did nothing but make plough-shares would 


Each man would build his habitation for bim- 

self and his children, plant his garden, sow his 

corp, and wait in confidence of being repaid for 

his trouble by the production of the ensuing 

season. Bat with this state of peaceful equali- 

ty, the disposition, the vices, and the unequal 

powers of men would very shortly interfere. 

The idle and improvident would neglect to till 

their ground; the feeble might be unable to | 
do so; the unfortunate might have their har- 

vest blighted, and want would soon impel them 

either to take by force the produce of their 

neighbor's industry, or to make some agree- 

Perhaps they 

would agree to give him their ground on con- | 
dition of receiving some portion of food with- | 
out labor; by which means, without any ag- 

gression on the part of the more prosperous, 

his property would be doubled, and the other 

would be without, depending for daily subsist- 

ence on his neighbor, because he could not or 

would not work himsélf. Thus the distinction 

between rich and poor would very soon be es- 

tablished ; and it could not be said that the one 

had usurped what naturally belonged as much 

to the other. 

But men are as much prone to vice as to 
idleness. He who wanted industry and talent, 
might not want bodily strength. He might 
therefore determine in his need to attack his 
weaker neighbor, and seize by force the pro- 
duce of his land. We know by every day’s 
experience that this violence would certainly 
take place. The peaceful and industrious thus 
became alarmed for the security of themselves 
and property, and began to consider of some 
remedy. In a common cause they would agree 
to support and defend each other against the 
encroachments of the vicious. Rules would 
be made that property should belong to those 
who had fairly acquired it, and some punish- 
ment determined on for those who should in- 
jure it or take it from them, or otherwise break 
the rules agreed upon. And that the rest of 
the people might attend on their own business 


while the fairest projects of others are defeated? | in security, it is likely they would choose some 
He placed them, itis true, at first on equal {one or more of the ablest and strongest to 


terms, except in age, of which the influence 

was probably greater then than now; since the 

head of every family was for a long time re- 

spected as ifs guide and governor. But even | 
then they were not equal. Some were power- 

ful, and others weak ; whereby the former be- 

came the natural protectors or oppressors of | 
the latter. Some were wise and others simple; 

the simple would in their necessities of course 

seek counsel of the wise, so learning to submit | 
to their direction, because incompetent to direct 

themselves. As chance and accident have no 

place in God's government, had he furnished 

all men withequal powers und equal oppor- 
tunities, an unvarying equality must have pre- 
vailed. Each one is responsible for the use 

made of those powers; but it is evident their 
diversity. was appointed of’Heaven. Without it 
the vicious might have desired wo raise them- 
selves on the depression of others, but they 

would have wanted the means. Such clearly 

was not the intention of the Creator; and 

furmed as they were with so great diversity of 
talents and character, it was not possible for 
men to continue long ina state of equality. We 
shall briefly trace the natural, certain, and re- 

ally beneficial progress of mankind to the state 
of society in which our history will shortly 

find them. 

Scattered over the wide surface of a depopula- 
ted world, where everything was the portion of 
all, wen would naturally take what they wanted 
wherever they could find it; and a8 all bad 


plenty, no one would dispute their right to take | 


it. Thespontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
the food procured by hunting and fishing, 
Would thus be their only dependence for sup- 
port. It still isso in savage ‘countries, where 
the inhabitants have made no step towards 
civilization, as in America when first discoyer- 
ed. In this state there could be no need of 
laws or governwent; for men had no settled 
habitation, nor any inducement to interfere 
with each other. But as families increased 

the difficulty of procuring food would heseme 
greater; the young who must be reared and 
the old who could no longer pursue the chase 

would need to be supported, Man, urged by 
his necessities, soon discovered the means with 
which Providence had furnished him to better 
his condition. He took the flocks and herds 
from their state of nature, tamed and fed them, 
and having thus expended his labor upon them, 


protect the rest, to see the rules attended to, 
and inflict the punishment agreed upon ; fur- 
nishing them with proper means of doing so, 
and consenting to submit to their control. 

Such, no doubt, is the origin of all govern- 
ment. Among savage and warlike tribes the 
chief is generally chosen for his courage or 
bodily strength—in more civilized society for 
his wisdom and justice. 

In a smail community this preference was 
easily decided. As numbers increased, many a 

bloody contention was necessary to decide the 
right of commanding. Instead of the wisest or 

' best, the most daring and ambitious frequently 
| prevailed, and began to oppress those he was 
| appointed to protect. It was very*long ere it 
| was found desirable to keep a nation in tran- 
| quility by allowing the sceptre to pass undis- 
| puted from the parent to the children, as in 
, hereditary governments at the present day. 
| But we must return to our supposed colony ; 
| for there are yet other causes of inequality to 
be traced, more immediately proceeding from 
| the gifts of Heaven to one above another. 

_ The wants and desires of men increase with 
| their means of satisfying them. The husband- 
' man finds need of assistance in his labor, and 
by degrees invents the harrow and the plough. 
The prosperous having more produce than he 
needs for food, pauses from his toil, and looks 
about for the means of enjoying it; and for 
this purpose various things not absolutely ne- 
ecssary to existence are contrived, and by ha- 
bitual use become indispensible to our comfort. 
| And had Providence not intended it should be 
_ 80, and that we should enjoy the luxuries placed 
| within our reach moderately and with grati- 
| tude, so many things not necessary to our éub- 
sistence would not have been provided. 

We must now imagine the prosperous pos- 
sessor of land justly become his own, excited 
to fresh industry by these growing desircs. 
| Having more than sufficient for the present, he 
_ will lay up for the future. He will provide 
for the time when he may cease to labor. No 
longer content with the mere necessaries of 
life, he begins to amass its conveniences and 
luxuries, The less, fortunate, prevented now 
from aeising what they need by violence, will 
}eontrive ways of inducing him to part from the 





might jastly consider them his owa. 





for his table, will be contrived and offered him, 


in its stead: Conveniences’ for hin, asndio ge nerall 


make them better than he who left his digging 
to make one when he had need of it. All, 
therefore, who had occasion for a plough-share 
would offer him-something in exchange for one. 
His gain would be in proportion to the demand 
for the article and his success in making it; 
and if he were skilful and industrious, he might 
not only get a provision for present need, but 
himself amass possessions with which to make 
future purchases. 

Such is the origin of all trade and exchange, 
and of that division of labor which has made 
the supply of our wants so easy and abundant. 
If, as in a state of nature, every one who wanted 
a thing must make it, few indeed could be our 
conveniences. But each one doing that to 
which he is most accustomed, will make with 
ease more than is sufficient for himself; and 
exchanging that part of his own production 
which he does not want, for the productions of 
others which he does want, the demands of all 
are rapidly supplied. Thus a new path to pros- 
perity was opened, and a new source of in- 
equality among mankind. While the clever 
and industrious rose to wealth and consequence, 
the stupid and inactive remained in iadigence. 

We are aware that many are in possession of 
wealth who never earned it, of power who 
never were fitted to hold it. But these cases 
are not necessarily usurpations. We have seen 
why it was necessary that men should take ex- 
clusive possession of what was once in com- 
mon, in order that it might be worth their while 
to spend their labor on it. But life is short 
and uncertain. He who plants a tree may never 
live to gather the fruits of it; he who builds 
his house to-day, may not want it to-morrow. 
There would have been small encouragement, 
therefore, to industry and improvement, if the 
fruit of every man’s toil became at his death 
the property of the first who could seize it. 
There was no doubt a time when this was the 
case. But the evil was soon felt, anda remedy 
agreed upon. It was made a rule, that what 
a man possessed when living, he might give to 
another when he died; or, if he did not givé 
it, his children and relatives succeeded to the 
possession. Nothing could be more naturally 
just than that a man should thus dispose of 
what his industry had claimed and no one else 
had a claim to; though the result of it has been, 
and must be, that some are born to wealth and 
some to poverty, without well or ill deserving 
of their own. Much possession, no doubt, is 
obtained by fraud and violence, and many raise 
themselves by injury and crime. But this does 
not prove that diversity of rank and inequality 
of wealth are out of the course of nature and 
contrary to God’s original appointment. 

ey I Ao — 


The Black Boy Artist. 


BY GUL, JACOBUS, 


It is some three centuries ago since the en- 
terprise ofold Spain circumnavigated the West 
coast of Africa from Cape Spartel to the coast 
of Guinea, exploring the Gold coast, in the 
deep inlets of the Gulf of Benin and Biafra 
in the Gulf of Guinea, between the latitude 5° 
N. and the Equator. Upon their return they 
brought back some of the natives, among whom 
was a black man andhis son. These persons 
were sold to the world’s famed artist Murillo, 
and was named probably by the artist Sebas- 
tian. Murillo was a painter of the Spanish 
school, and gave lessons to pupils in his art. 
As history is otherwise silent it is presumed 
that the slave trade upon the Atlantic side of 
Africa began with this enterprise, near three 
hundred years ago. 

Itis probable that it was harmless in its 
early motive, and as some have reasoned it was 
ordained by the providence of God to bring 
about the conversion of those degenerate wan- 
derers toa knowledge of the true God: from 
whom they were so totally depraved. Be this 


has vesulted in the emancipation of “millions 
of transgressors poor,” who is for Jesus’ sake 
forgiven, and have received the inheritance ‘of 
of native-born citizens, who are marching on in 
the great progress of civilization, and enjoy- 












‘the daily routine of duties, 
# freak of the Topsy kind 





' power and system from contact with the daily 

leesons before him. The magic pencil of the 
| great master, as he gave life to the vague can- 
| vass, and vividly portrayed the lineaments of 


ity of the sage bound him by enchantment, as 
with a chain, to the objects before him! 


or despaired of successs. 

Time rolled on a3 the daily lesson, and pe- | 
riodical lecture succeeded given by the master, | 
and the boy Sebastian ground the pigment, and | 
prepared the implements for the easel, and | 
kept the studio in proper order. The master | 
had completed and sent into the world many of | 





as it may, slavery in the American Colonies’ 


the finest records of his immortal fame—mas- | 


| ter-pieces of his art—and the class of anxious | 
| pupils, spurred on by ambition, eager to reach | 


the pinnacle of sugh glory and fame, toiled and 

studied, painted in and painted oat the mis- | 
placed feature, the well-turned muscle, or the 

quivering nerve, and visage lines of pleasure, 

beauty, or of pain, with many a dejected and 

downcast look as each day closed with disap- 

pointments or successes. Sebastian's work be- 

gan, and whistling his merry tune as he moved ' 
round the inanimate sketches, easel-scraps and | 
daubs, a dream of some great project lay cur- | 
tained in his spirit, but which was treason to | 
his very thought, for he was but a slave, that | 
he could one day trace those very lines of life 

and beauty of his great master’s genius whom | 
goodness and nature had taught him to love. | 
In the cool of even tide, when the Spanislyjgun- | 
beam had descended in the west, and the pupils 

were gone to their enjoyments, or to pour over | 
their future by the successes or disappoint | 
ments of their efforts, this African boy cleans | 
up and prepares the studio for the morrow. | 
Brushes, pallets, artists’ material, and the du- | 
ties general, this slave boy had to perform, | 
which is all respectably done; and then his 
frugal meal, and the locks are turned in the 
doors. In the solitude of night he found peace 
in the exercise of his mental faculties, and then, 
without any motive of profit or fame, he made 
pleasant his loneliness. Left alone to his re- 
flections, he enlivened the solitude by the 
echoes of his song. Being inspired with the 
theory of his master’s art, he tried the pencil 
on the late initiated pupils sketches as they 
stood before him on the easel. So he quietly 
nightly labored until “ tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer,” balmy sleep, left him all to dreams. 
As he matured in practice his mighty aims led 
him too far, and “tired nature’’ played the | 
traitor, and his work was left so oft its tale to | 
tell—so good—and resembling the touches of 
the master’s hand, that the pupil’s delicacy | 
forbade to satisfy their surprise and doubt by | 
investigation. But these things ripened by | 
time as the summer fruits, that suspend their | 
luscious clusters from the bough. 





A student who had reached the goal when 
teachers art can do no more but recommend | 
him to the world—diploma’d—and encouraged | 
to pursue his course, and reach the height of | 
his ambition, had upon his easel his master- | 
piece to put the stroke of finish to his school | 
labors. Many long und renewed efforts the | 
pupil tried, and the master taught to give to, 
the dead canvas life. The point of sight and | 
finish was the hand. On an evening after in- | 
effectual toil the unfinished picture remained | 
for the future efforts of the accomplished pupil, | 
Sebastian viewed the unfinished point, and in’ 
the solitary night put the full life of nature. 
into the scene. 

In the morning the anxious student found | 
that the point of difficulty was mysteriously | 
overcome and the work finely finished, and that 
could be by no other hand than the pencil of the | 
great master; who being approached upon the | 
subject, viewed the mysterious picture. When 
all the students were examined, and no clue | 
was found—the curtain of mystery covered | 
the whole affair, so as to produce some alarm | 


over the busy studio of Murillo. As they 
waited and watched through the crevice, ere 
long the lone sable slave came, with pallet in 
hand, adjusted the lamp, and proceeded to ad- 
dress himself to some ‘piece of painting in the 
silent studio. Judge of the surprise of. the 
auxious watchers when they beheld in that poor 
black boy-slave to be the rival artiste of their 
great master. 

On the morrow Murillo summoned the school 
and the studio servant—the arrangement being 
all ready—made enquiry, beginning at the 
chief student, and so on downward, when all 


until the bey, trembling, confessed the fact, and 
sought forgiveness. But the generous master 
ap; | .uded his merits, emancipated him to free- 
dom, and gave him a place in his studio. 


“Sc hastian,’’ said the master, “‘ what can I 
do for you? Receive my gratitude.” “My 
honored master, all I desire is the freedom of 
my father.” ‘It shall be done.” 


tion with the master and the school, on the 


moral character. 

Away back in the history of Spain, with her 
proud chevaliers, we find notice of Sebastian 
amorg the men of genius who did honor to that 
nation. Sebastian rose high as an artist, as 


vas in immortal lines, and took his place 
among the grandees in the school of Murillo. 
His prodactions were not excluded by Murillo; 
neither did jealousy excite contempt of a rival 


color, but allowed his pictures to go into the 
market and be sold ; and it required the most 
profound connoissieur to define tire difference 
between the merit of these respective artists ; 
and even to this late period are works of great 
virtue. 

Then, we find that a slave'boy from the dep- 
recated coast of Guinea, blackened by the rays 
of an equatorial sun, possessed talents even be- 

~yond the rest of the students, although grap- 
pling with almost insurmountable difficulties, 






ing the full blaze of the eun of gospelday ; and | men in the world. He possessed a*high moral 
have hailed their majority "before mankind— | appreciation of liberty sad love of parents, to 
invoking, and confessing the name of the only | ask the liberty of his: ae : 
true God, sof be on Zee pen tee a) ' ‘of virtue and merit, sisdintelli- 
pils A aug take care of the | : @levéted this’ rude specime dat on 

¥) along’in, madtategeteratntic: SeteP dines mee: bon soe 








nature in the eye, the lively cimple, and rosy-lip | 
of some cherished beauty ; or the rough develop- , 
ments of the Shepherd's features, or the grav-, 


He | 
reasoned not on the difficulties of his position, | 


denied in succession the work on the painting, | 








So that the dulgence could subdue them—never were suf- 


black African boy was raised to a social posi- 


rise contemporary with one of the greatest. 





when the majority of those gems of intellect 


encased in the ebony casket are made power- | 


ful by the contact with civilized life, and taught 


the rudiments of the philosophy, and science of 


the age? aland reaching frem37° North to 
35° South of the zone of the equator, and 
extending in longitude some 70°, which is 
all summer; the equator passing its principle 
central length how little comparatively of this 
land can be known, heated so uniformly by the 
meridian sun, its rays being most vertical for 
near 4,000 miles of its centre. Lost and de- 
graded as those sun-burnt people are, and de- 
moralized by idolatry, and degenerated into the 
most abject condition of human depravity ; yet 
we have proof before us that there is mind, 
and intellect to be raised, and improved by 


_moral and practical teaching. There is still 


further proof that they have the elements of 
progress in them, as they have the idea of the 
value of gold, and sell it in dust and trinkets 
for barter, for they supply themselves with 
manufactures from the more civilized nations. 
They compress the oil in great abandance 
from the exuberant Palm tree ; they collect the 
elephants tusks, and vegetable ivory, and ebony 
wood, skins, &c., and barter ; make boats, im- 
plements, and sustain life. There is a world 
in perspective of great value in this unknown 
land, and itis to be cheerfully hoped for that it 
is not far distant, when ‘‘Ethiopia will stretch 
forth her hands unto God’’—and this will set- 
tle her social and political position. 
Wasurtneton, I. C., May 6, 1870. 
- +m oe 
Biography. 
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BY A COLORED STUDENT OF HISTORY. - 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

Beside the fact that the annals of the Church 
afford us no brighter specimen of piety and 
devotion than that exhibited in the character 
of Archbishop Leighton, and that his writings, 
though so small in compass, cofttain more pure 
and spiritual divinity, perhaps, than any work 
in our language, we have a further inducement 
to make choice of this as our next subject 
of Biography, from the period being that im- 
mediately succeeding to the period of which we 
have been writing in our memoir of Queen 
Mary. It is true that the biography of Leigh- 
ton affords very little fmeident or variety as it 
regards himself, and the records we have of his 
actions are very limited ; but his writings, and 
opinions, and character supply us with truths 
and precepts well deserving our attentfon. 

The father of Archbishop Leighton was a 
vislent Scotch Presbyterian of the days of 
Charles I., who, like others of his day, thought 
the very existence of religion and truth de- 
pended on the overthrow of the Episcopal 
Church ; in which belief his son, the subject of 
our memoir, was rigidly educated. It is true 
the disposition towards Pcpery manifested by 
the court and by some of the heads of the 
English church, together with the violence by 
which Archbishop Laud was inciting to discon- 
tent the opposition that more moderate meas- 
ures might have conciliated, gave the dissenters 
but too much cause for hatred and bitterness. 
Dr. Leighton, like many others, wrote violently 
against the Bishops, and for doing so was by 
the influence of Laud condemned in the Star 
Chamber to have his ears and nose split, and 
suffered an imprisonment of eleven years. 

Robert, his eldest son, was educated in Scot- 
land, under the influence of the Presbyterian 
party, and of his father’s precepts, example, 
and sufferings, inducing a strong and very na- 
tural aversion to the Church of England. Af- 
ter the finishing of his education in Scotland, 
he spent some years abroad. His talents are 
represented as very brilliant. Burnet speaks 
of him as the best Latin scholar he had known, 
and master of Greek and Hebrew before he 
went abroad, where he acquired great perfection 
in the French language. Returning to Scot- 
land, he took ordination as a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and assumed the care of a parish at New- 
battle, near Edinburgh. Of his preaching, 
Bishop Burnet thus expresses his opinion : 
“His preaching had a sublimity both of thought 
and expression in it. The grace and gravity 
of his pronunciation was such, that few heard 
him without emotion ; I am sure I never did. 


| His style was rather too fine, but there was a 
in the artist's studio—it was resolved to place majesty and beauty in it that left so deep an 
themselves on watch for this mysterious painter, | impression, that I cannot yet forget the ser- 
in such a manner asto be able to view the studio jong I heard him preach thirty years ago ; and 


without being discovered from within. The | yo¢ with thic he seemed to look on himself as 
hoar arrived when quiet and solitude reigned | 


so ordinary a preacher, that while he had a 
cure he was ready to employ all others; and 
when he was a bishop he chose to preach to 
small auditories, and would never give notice 
beforehand. He had indeed a very low voice, 
and so could not be heard by a great crowd.” 
The prejudices of education were not likely 
to prevail much or long with a man of so 
much intellect, judgment, and piety as Leigh- 
ton ; and though we have no reason to suppose 
he departed from the doctrines taught him in 
the Presbyterian school, it was impossible a 
man ef such a mind and disposition could long 
accord with the practices of that period. 

The Scots had received their form of church 
government at the Reformation; they had 
fought for it long and hard, and in their ideas 
Popery and Episcopacy were identified : to pro- 
pose to them the one was to threaten them with 
the other, and to endanger, as they believed, 
their spiritual and eternal welfare. No power, 
or art, or persuasion, neither severity nor in- 


ferings so cruel, so prolonged, and never were 


| courage and endurance so firm. Whatever we 
ground of distinguished merit and his high , may think of the cause they stood for, and of 


the sometimes laughable, sometimes revolting 
bigotry, and hatred, and extravagance they 
displayed, it is impossible not to admire their 
unshaken fidelity to the principles they es- 


, poused. 
he inscribed his great original ideas on the can- | 


James I, on his accession to the English 
throne, attempted to establish in Scotland an 


that of England. He set up bishops, prescribed 


ing the sacrament, confirmation, and baptism, 


them. The btshops themselves were haughty 


pursue their course. 





Episcopal church exactly in conformity with |: 


a form of prayer, appointed the habits in which 
on account of birth, previous condition, or the divine offices of the ministry were to be 
performed, and made many regulations respect- }- 


all equally hateful and sinful in the eyes of the 
rigid Presbyterian. But when James had made 
bishops, he found no means for supporting 


and neglectfal of their duties, many of them} 
inclining to Pepery in their hearts, The Scots’ 
rejected their ministry, and the king being in~ 
different or afraid, left them for that time to 


The unfortunate Charles was less discreet or | full 
less careless. He attempted to recover pos- 
session of the church lands copfscated at the’ « 






J $2.50 ear in advance 
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ruin of the unfortunate monarch. 


The Covenanters in Scotland, like the Pari- | 


tuns in Ragland, were corrupted by the success 

of the war, and with the power assumed the 

vices of their opponents. Burnet says of them: 

“ The strictness of piety and good life, which 

had gained them so much reputation before the 

war, began to wear off; and instead of that, a 

fierceness of temper and a copiousness of many 

long sermons, and much longer prayers, came 
, to be the aistinction of the party. This they 
carried even to the saying grace before and 
_ after meat sometimes to the length of a whole 
hour; but as every new war broke out, there 
| was a visible abatement of even the outward 
| shows of piety ; thus the war corrupted both 
sides.’ The use of the pulpit at this time be- 
| came very corrupt, being made the vehicle not 
| only of political discussion, but of the most 
| bitter personal invective—obnoxious persons 
| were mentioned by name in their sermons, and 
even in their prayers, with the most impious 
invocations of evil against them. 

During Cromwell's usurpation, the Scots re- 
tained in peace their own mode of worship, and 
by the presence of a large army, and the strict 
administration of justice, were kept in order 
and quietness. Charles II. was one of those 
reckless people whom example cannot teach 
| nor experience mend—and though it is certain 
| he cared little about religion or its forms, he 
| s00n recommenced the contest with the deter- 





| 
| 


wards Archbishop of St. Andrew's, a violent 
and turbulent prelate ; and it was once more 
resolved to establish Episcopacy in Scotland in 
spite of the nation’s opposition. 


It was at this time that Leighton was thought 
of as a proper person to appoint to the dan- 
gerous and difficult task of directing a people 
who were determined not to be directed. Even 
while holding a charge in the Presbyterian 
Church, Leighton had soon shown disgust to 
the violence and extravagance of that party. 
The historian of the times says: ‘Ile soon 
came to see into the follies of the Presbyte- 
rians, and to dislike their covenant ; particu- 
larly the imposing of it, and their fury against 
all who differed from them. He found they 
were not capable of large thoughts ; theirs 
were narrow as their tempers were sour ; so he 
grew weary of mixing with them. Ile scarce 
ever went to their meetings, and lived in great 
retirement, minding only the care of bis own 
parish. Yet all the opposition that he made 
to them was, that he preached up a more exact 
rule of life than seemed to them consistent 
with human nature; but his own practice did 
even outshine his doctrine. 
correspondence with many of the Episcopal 

party, and did wholly separate himself from 

the Presbyterians. At last he left them, and 

withdrew from his cure; for he could not do 

the things imposed on him any longer, and yet 

he hated all contention -o much that he chose 

rather to leave them in a silent manner, than 

to engage in any disputes with them. But he 

had generally the reputation of a saint, and of 
something above human nature in him ; so the 

mastership of the college of Edinburgh falling 
vacant some time after, and it being in the gift 
of the city, he was prevailed with to accept of 
it, because in it he was wholly separated from 

all church matters. He continued ten years in 

that post, and was a great blessing in it; for 
he talked so to all the youth of any capacity or 
distinction, that it had a great effect on many 

of them. He preached often to them, and if 
crowds broke in, which they were apt to do, he 

would go on with his sermon in Latin with a 
purity and life that charmed all who under- 
stood it. Thus he had lived above twenty 

years in Scotland in the highest reputation 

that any map, in my time, ever had in that 
kingdom.” The same author thus sketches the 

character of thie excellent man, which, indeed, 

his whole life and writings sufficiently verify : 

“ He was master of the whole compass of theo- 

logical learning, chiefly in. the study of the 

Scriptures; but that which excelled all the 

rest was, he was possessed with the highest and 
noblest sense of divine things that I ever saw 
in any man. He had no regard to his person, 
unless it was to mortify it by a constant low 
diet, that was like a perpetual fast; he had a 
contempt both of wealth and reputation. He 
seemed to have the lowest thoughts of himself, 
and to desire that all other persons should think 
as meanly of bim as he did of himself ; he bore 
ali sorts of ill usage and reproach, like a man 
that took pleasure in it. He had so subdued 
the natural heat of his temper, that in a great 
variety of accidents, and in a course of twenty- 
two years intimate conversation with him, | 
never observed the least signs of passion, but 
upon one single occasion, He brought himself 
into so composed a gravity, that I never saw 
him laughand-but seldom emile; and he kept 
himself in such a constant recollection, that I 
do not remember I ever heard him say one idle 
word. There was a visible tendency in all he 
said to raise his own mind, and those he con- 
versed with, to serious reflections. He seemed 
to be in a perpetual mediation ; and thongh the 
| whole course of his life was strict and asceti- 
cal, yet he had nothing ef the sourness of tem- 
per that generally posgesses men of that sort. 
He was the. freest from superatitution, from 
eensuring others, or from imposing his own 
methods upon them, possible; so that he did 
not so mach as recommend them to others. 
He said there was-a diversity of tempers, and 
every man waa te wateh over his own, and to 
tarn it in the best manner he could. His 
thoughts were lively, out of the way, and sur- 
prising, yet just and genuine ; and he had laid 
together in his memory the greatest treasure of 
the best-and wisest sayings of the heathens as 
well as Christians, that I have ever known any 
man master of ; and he used them in the aptest 


I must .give an account 
, ime. most es- 

vacation time 

came oft to 
London, where he. observed all the eminent 
men in Cromwell’s.time, and in the several 
parties then about the city of Lendon ; but he 
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end 





terially contributed to the overthrow and final “ 


mined Covenanters, urged on by Sharp, after- | 


, Shain fe. ko ebapged in 
-any important way, It will be easy, if it is 
Serene eet 
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He seemed to have more ze. 
_ agaiost Popery than I thought was in his na- 
| ture with relation to any points of controvers\ 
for his abstraction made him seem cold in a 
these matters. But he gave all who converse 
with him a very different view of Popery, whc:, 
| he saw we were really in danger of coming ux. 
der the power of a religion that had, as h 
used to say, much of the wisdom that wa 
_ ¢archly, sensual, and devilish ; but had nothin» 
_ init of the wisdom that is from above, and i 
| pure and peaceable. He did indeed think th. 
| corruptions and cruelties of Popery were such 
| gross and odious things, that nothing could 
| have maintained that church under those just 
| and visible prejudices, but for the several «: 
, ders among them, which had an appearance vi 
, Mortification and contempt of the world ; and 
_ With all the trash that was among them main 
| tained a face of piety and devotion. He als 
| thought the great and fatal error of the R- 
| formation was, that more of those houses, and 
| of that course of life, free from the entangle 
, ments of vows and other mixtures, was nol 
| preserved : so that the Protestant churches had 
neither places of education, nor retreat for 
| men of mortified tempers. I have dwelt long 
| on this man’s character ; but it 
lar that it seemed to deserve it; 
singularly blessed by knowing him as I did, 
that Iam sure he deserved it of me, that I 
Should give so full a viewofhim ; which I hope 
may be of some use to the world.” 

Charles II., whose judgment was always bet- 
ter than his practice, was not aware of the im- 
portance of choosing men of talent and char 
acter, in executing his resolution of imposing 
bishops on the unwilling Scots: and therefore 
readily acceded to the proposal made him ot 
appointing Leighton as one of them. This 
humble and excellent man accepted very un 
willingly the difficult and responsible charge 
imposed on him. The following letter supposed 
to be written on this occasion, and which by 
its contents we perceive tobein reply to some 
reproaches, probably on his entering Scotland 
as the opponent, or as they thought it, the op- 
pressor of the Presbyterians to whom he had 
once been united, shows the sweet and holy 
temper of his mind at the time of this promo 
tion: 

My pear Frienn—I have received from you 
| the kindest letter that ever you wrote me ; and 
| that you may know I take it so, I return you 


ried too far 





was so singu- 
and | was so 


He entered into | the free and friendly advices never to judge any 


man before you hear him, nor any business by 
one side of it. Were you here to see the other, 
Tam confident your thoughta and mine would 
be the same, ‘You have too much knowledge 
of me and too much charity to think that either 
such little contemptible scraps of honor or 
riches, sought in that part of the world with so 
much reproach or any haman complacency in 
the world, will be permitted to decide so grave 
a question, or that I would sell, to speak no 
higher, the very sensual pleasure of my retire- 
‘ment fora rattle, farless deliberately do any- 
thing that I judge offends God. As for the 
offence of good people, in cases indifferent in 
themselves, but not accounted so by them, 
whatsoever you do ordo not do, you shall 
offend some good people, on-one side or other. 
As for those with you, the great fallacy in this 
business is that they themselves have misreck- 
oned in taking my silence and their zeal to 
have been consent and participation, which how 
great a mistake it is, few know better than 
| yourself, And what will you say if there should 
be in this thing somewhatof that you mention 
and would allow, of reconciling the devout on 
different sides, and of enlarging those good 
| souls you meet with from their’ little fetters ’ 
| Though possibly withont success, yet the design 
| is commendable, pardonable at léast. How- 
ever, one comfort I have, that in what is pres- 
sed on me, there is least of my own choice- 
yea, onthe contrary, the strongest aversion that 
ever I had in anything in all my life; the difi- 
culty, in short, lies in a necessity of either 
owning a scruple which [ have not, or the ru- 
dest disobedience to authority that may be. 
The trath is, I am yet importuning and strug. 
gling for aliberation, and look upward for it ; 
but whatsoever be the issue, I look beyond it, 
and this weary, weary, wretched life, through 
which the hand [ have resigned tol trust will 
lead me in paths of his own choosing ; and +o 
Imay please him, Iam satisfied. I hope if 
ever we meet, you shall fird me in the love of 
solitude and a divine life. . 
Your unaltered brother and wy gt 





Whatever was his disinclination, Leighton 
was created bishop of Dumblane, a smal! dio- 
cese with an inconsiderable revenue, such be- 
ing his choice, to whieh the “deanery of the 
Chapel Royal was annexed. 


What Was Abraham Lincoln ? 


A Mr. Herndon, of Springfield, Minois, who, 
during many years of Mr. Lincoln's life, re- 
ceived from him kindness and benefits almost 
beyond all measure, now inakes such retury as he 
is able, or as seems to him suitable, by writing 
for the newspapers a very peculiar account of 
Mr. Lincoln’s views and be gee im regard to 
religion. According to his story, the estimate 
which the world in general, and Mr, Lincoln's 
intimate friends in icular, had formed of 
the whole subject of his religious belief and 
character, is entirely erroneous. We have read 
attentively what Mr. Herndon has tosay. And 
we ene in this ang aD geen 
w appeared some time ago one of the 
magazines, which made it hese that Abraham 
ee had little character of his 6 

at for whatever was ‘im the qual- 
ity and aera af was very 
largely indebted to the same § who 
pee just given us this narrative of Mt. Lincoln's 
on 


e do not think the world’s judgme t of 
Abraham Lineole is hi di 


of sig- 
and state 
ions, 
utterances, in regard to 
hristianity. Also, if it.ia worth while, many 

| persons who knew Mr. Li much more in- 
peer rig than i Mr. F Hf, tain tell the 
world, throagh © newspapers, 
vealed of these matters by the 
studied, and confidential speech of this frank, 


dl evidence that lie believed 
in God’s high ce of 
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Se ae 6 EET | 
The National Labor Union at its recent meet- | 

ing adopted the New Era as the organ of that 


boar: 
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Sike Whites Proscribing One ane 
other, 
Whatis the matter with the superior race? | 


Iwo sections of it-—-Norih and South have ex 
buusied all the resources of the politician in | 
that ancient field of contest where giants fresh ! 
with colonial vigor contended ; then in a more 

recent field the powers of first class Statesmen | 
ike Cray, Canoun and Wessrer were invok | 


ed to settle controveraies pregnant with dangers 


tv the Union; and afterwards the myriad hosts | 
vl! opposite institutions met on the field of bat- | 
tle in tke respective interests of freedom and | 
slavary; and then last of all comes the contest 

ot reconstruction. Our pro-slavery friends 


dave beeu beaten in one 


{ 
another of all | 


Slavery began with asking no | 
mure than a short toleration, it euded by claim. | 


after 


these contests, 


ing the diviue sanctions for its existeuce, and 
ur the dying throes of maniacy, it dared its op- 
ponent to the arbiterment of the sword. It was | 
beaten, but its deciples have learned nothing | 
trom defeat. The South will not understand,— ! 
it is certainly not ready to yield to, that love of | 
principle which built the ship and set the com- | 
pass, and guided the helm which sent the May- | 
iiower hither through davgerous seas, to aa in- 
clement atmosphere, to meet with savage ene- | 
mies. The South has never appreciated the 
invigorating nature of the Northern climate, | 
nor the moral strength of New England ideas. | 
Still less does it seem disposed to analyze | 
those elements in the Unionists, both North | 
and South, which combine at once to win a 
battle, to use a vietory and to heal the wounds | 
of war. The South fights to-day with hate, | 
proscription, and revenge. But these are not 
well-tempered weapons, and those who choose 
them are apt to fight at random. 
This is really the fact now. ‘The fiery-tem- 
pered Southerner tries to meet and turn back 


the army of patient Northerners who come into | 


the South as well prepared to do battle with the | 
Ku-Klux as he formerly was to contend with | 
the secessionists. In the time of the war a Yan- | 
kee soldier brought along with his disposition 
to submit to discipline, and his determination 
to save his country, a skill in mechanics and a 
seuse of the dignity of labor, that found him 
prepared to mend a watch or an engine. He | 
brought a social nature and a literary trainixg, | 
equal to writing a letter to move the Northern 
heart, or of inditing a dispatch, when his next 
in command had fallen in battle, accompanied 
hy a vigilance calculated to reveal the dangers : 
of the situation and to secure aid in an unequal | 


Contest. 


Now, many of this class still remain in the 
South. They have dropped all animosities, not | 
simply because they were victors, but becanse, 
like honest men, they are satisfied with victory, 
4s noble men should be with defeat. “al 

Why will not our Southern friends accept | 
the situation ? 


Proseription is poor business ; | 
revenge does not pay; the disturbances grow- | 
ing out of lawlessness can do harm only to the | 
Sonth ; und, above all, victory over this law- 
lesaness is inevitable. If the South would 
honestly join with the North twenty years | 
would bring about the rehabilitation of the 
South with a completeness and luxuriance an- 
dreamed of by the most enthusiastic and pa- | 
triutic of Southerners, 


' 





SRR SSRN j 
‘The Pending Pelitical Contest in| 
this City. | 

_-__ 

Phere is now in progress here a political can 
yvass for Mayor of Washington, the highest 
elective officer in the District of Columbia. As 
vfien happens in local elections, the contest | 
here has assamed a good degree of national 
significance, and in its progress is likely atill 
further to test the fidelity of Republicans to the | 
principles professed and supported by the na- | 
tional Republican party. 


| 


it was here that the first experiments of eman- 
capation and impartial suffrage were inaugu- 
rated, 

it was here that those great measures of jus- | 
tice Were most ardently urged by Republicans 
and 10st vehemently opposed by Democrats. 

it is here that are gathered the Congress and 
the high executive officers that, by their fidelity 
to libert} and justice, have secured to the whole 
people the legitimate fruits of the successful 
contest for natiozal perpetuity. 

It is here that is seated the adwinistration of | 
President Grant, through whose wisdom and | 
lirmness the fifteenth amendment has been im- 
bedded in the Constitution. ! 

it is here, more than elsewhere, that public 
sentiment is directly influenced by the domi 
want political party of the nation. 

And it is, consequently, here more than else- 
where that a merely municipal political con- 


j 


j 


cauce. 


example of disunion, of treason to the great | 
national party to which, both they and the 
country are so deeply indebted? i 
Shall it be said, especially of the colored | 
Republicans, that om the very ground where 
they were first endowed with manhood, they 
have first gained their old enemies that they 
may the more effectually slaughter their friends? 
tias the time already come when colored men 
prefer their life-long enemies to their steadfast 
friends t 










Can we as colored Republicans afford to de- | 
sert @ political organization, which alone his | ‘ 


ot etree 


and “enffrage and ini 
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efforte with thove who gave us @Mly chains an 
slavery ? ‘ 


have been obtained; and requesting us to for. 
ward the papers, and they will remit assoon ag 








Can we safely desert faithful and peasy 


our 
action here, that we want nothing more ol the 
Republican party ? 

We think thaé time bas not come. We 
that Vigilance and Union are more e-sential 
now than ever before. Now the respons. bil'ty 
is upon ourselyes. Now we have power in the 
ballot aud, if we waste or divide that power we 
become the sport and toels of our life louy cp- 
presscrs. . 

Our safety lies within the Republican party. 
Any other than a square Republican victory Is 
our defeat. We shall certainly be cheated if 
we attempt to attain or share a triumph with 
the Democracy. Our friends in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia have tried that experimen: 
to their sorrow 

In such a contest as is now pending we care 
nothing for men, everything for principles 

We huve uo personal likes or dislikes t) he 


fa y 


publican usages and precedents. 


Hon. Sayirs J. Bowen, the Republican can: | 


didate fur Mayor, is well known to the people 
of this District and of the whole country «s 4 
life long, active, and earnest supporter of the 
principles which underlie the Repulticsn party. 
As such a friend of our cause, and as the regular 
und only Republican candidate in this contest, 
we shali sapport with such energy as we pus- 
sess Sayirs J Bowen tor Mayor of this city, 
and we earnestly enjoin upon every true Re- 
publican the duty and the essential importance of 
standing resolutely and tirmly by the Republi- 


can candidate; and we warn our people against 
‘ 


the danger of being led astray from the he 
prblican party by the insidious misrepreseuta 
tions of mercenary leaders among the.r own 
race 


Tein 


Liberia. 
We learn from scme quarters that the 





tone 


of this Journal is thought to be inimical to | 
Liberia, and while we know the best ten of | 


that Republic will hold us guiltless, we de- 
sire to reiterate what we have already said that 


| we may not Le misunderstood 


We would prefer to see Liberia of all ctbe: 
places the garden spot of the whole earth. 

Bat that this may be done our brethren of 
Liberia must get rid of their ‘‘white laws.’ 

We bad “black laws” here once, but now 
thereis not a clatise in the Nationa} Constitu 
tion, or in any Congressional enactment large 
enough forevin a mouse of inequality to hide 
behind. The emigration law even is a dead 
letter. It ex- President Roperts or CromMELI. 
or Biypen choose to charge their allegiance, 
there is as much chanee of their occupying a 
seat in the United States Senate as anv among 
ourselves. 

Sarely a negro republic can afford to be just 
to the descendants of its own race. But while 
the word ‘‘white’’ remains in the Liberian con- 
stitution asa barrier to civil and _ political 
rights, it is impossible that justice can be done 
to either Liberia, the white race, or even to 
descendants of Africa seeking her shores for 
the purpose of helping her. Should any large 


‘number of colored people eail from these shores | 
to help civilize Africa, there would be danger | 


of creating a war of complexions, which would 


' be worse eve: than a war of raees, because of 


the difficul:y of defining who was “white” or 
who was not. Henry Cray, the greate: 
champion of colonization, so clearly evinced his 


' sympathy with the blacks, thatif some of bis | 


grand-children were to land on Liberian shures, 


their complexion would be so much opposed to | 
| Liberian orthodoxy, as to color, that these 


found. 


The natior al feeling in Liberia against this | 
country, an? in favor of England, through | 
which nearly all Liberian commerce was di- | 
verted from our shores, and by which nearly all | 
' her iraporta*‘ons were diverted from the British 


commercial louses, had a just foundation in 
the past. T’ut now, that the claims of ecm- 
merce can Le recognized without a sacrifice otf 
the «lnims of manhood, it will be a great sain 
to cur race if Liberia will enfranchise all white 
citizens, and thus powerfully aid in the erea- 


tion of such a commercial intercourse as will | 
be helpful to both countries and to both races. | 


Liberia nc: ds eapital. The race which hus 


it in the gre: ‘est abundance she distranchises, | 
/ though her} cople know that the absence of : 


capital means slumbering enterprises, stagna- 


tion in trade, and above all, a lack of that av- | 


gressiveness which is necessary to win the do- 
main of heathenism to civilization. 
God allowed a part of the negro race to be 


brought here as slaves. He made those glayes | 
| indispensable allies to their former oppressors 


in the salvation of the nation. 

Our past sufferings have consecrated our 
every sympathy to freedom. Our past wrongs 
wi!l remind us forever of the inviolability of 
human rights, and coming into freedom with 
the faculties of men but with only the experi- 
ences of children, the enthusiasm of vouth in 
discharging new daties and enjoying new privi- 
leges will be transfused through all wedo. A 


part of this enthusiasm will take the shape of ! 


affection for the people of that continent from 
which we were forced away. 

Recognizing the truth that God in His per- 
missive pro. idence had as wise a design in the 
expatriation of those of our own race who 
founded Liberia, as-he had in our importation 
to this continent we look before long fur some 


Peter the Hermit who shall stir our souls with | 


a desire as all-absorbing to rescae the continent 
of our ancestors from barbarism as that which 
characterized the crusaders in the attempt to 


rescue the Holy sepulcher from the desecrating | 


feet of the Saracens. 
Liberia cannot but see the inconsistency of 
her theory with her example. On grounds of 
mere consistency she ought to give as uch as 
she asks. She asks equality fur her race, and 
says she retaliated in the past becanse they 
were proscribed by our old laws. Weil, thank 
God the cause is removed... Let our brethren 
follow by erasing all proof of the effects. 
Would it not be a strange thing for Gerarp 
Barston, Kuq., the Consul General of Liberia, 
in England, who has given thirty years’ service 
to the Republic, and, unassisted, secured the 
recognition of its independence and its treaty 


| stipulation in Europe, on going to Liberia to | 
spend his declining years among a-people he | 
test will, to the people of the whole'country, has served as few men-in modern times have | 5 5}, 
possess a more than ordinary and local signifi- ' served any country, not to be able to own a} 
; bomestead-—net to be able to deposit a buillot | 
In vigw of these facts and premises ean the | in a nation for which he had created slmost | 
Republicans of Washington afford to set au every diplomatic relation—not to be able even | 


to purchase q burying ground that his. grave 

might be among a people to whom his life was | 

80 generously and successfully devoted ? 
Ge _ 


Sexpox Yous Monar,—We. receive great 
many letters, saying thet several subscribers | 








& certain number of subscribers are. provured. 










; nota) 


| fering on inhospitable shores under pretenses 
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il whe. American. Missionary Axnso- | God, The sophisins 


Pa ciation. 


—_— 


This, freedmex's aid society can ‘make the. 


double claim of age and fidelity. Long before 


selieal liberty which recognized Chrstianity. 















of. Gaar, gilded though | 

rnciae saci = 
Both instinct and reason 
the -nettle of national 








It is at once the oldest of benevolent assoc | vob emence of their denunciation of the Colo- 


ations based upon the Sermon on the Mount | 
and the newest ar ggseien Sten ty: = posed to be opponents of Liberia's success. Ali, sonable discernment ; nor the fact of theories | 
nora ciaims upon the cilizen. ; 


rM% cognizes 


Lewis Tarras, and men like him, snatched the | 
brands of Christianity from altars where they | 


were smoldering under the uses of ministerial 


timidity and congrega.onal apathy, and fanned | ists, but they have also drawn us nearer to | It is not true that we can arrive at correct, lucid | lic interest, 


them into new life. The burning of the homes 
of such men were often symbolical of the moral 
conflugrations which were destined to consume 

Lewis Tarean bhimeelf was a 
sort of martyrdom, for 


slavery itself. 
le ipstanee of th.s 
his house, with its Splendid appomtments, was 

arnt to the vronnd becau-e of his love of flee 


‘our and his fidelity to the oppressed. He has 


lived, hewever, to see Lue day when, in the 
same sturcet oi New York where his home was 
burned to ashes und his maznificent collection , 


of artistie works destroyed, the negro walks 
ty the 


property qualificat. m attached to the exercise 


poils and deporiis his ballot without a 


of bis right, a mark te remind him at once-of a 


, republican anomaly ami the disgrace of the 


i -. nie 
race te which be is atbed. 


Al! hower to the gallant cid soldier of Tree- 
dom, the noble old reformer, and the saintly | 
Nd Christion— Lrwis fapras. ibis years still 


sit lighdy on him, beean-e they are supported 


on a healthy eouseience and fresh sympathies | 


which only a manhood like bis could pourish. 
Ali henor to the self saerificing Jocrtyn and 
the seeretaries, Messrs. Wuiprete and 
TRITBS Wiha 
~iilt and vigor imparted to it by its vete 

ude: jor ELLYN still is able to go to the 

recu ch ube progress of the good work, 
vlgnough bis labors and age would well afford 
reasons for res 
rest: with enthusiasm 
commenced the suffering freedmseo becume their 


As soon as the war 


special charge, and they laid the whole Chris- 


1 tien world under tribute to enable them to carry 


out their plans, At different times they have 
| had agents in @reat Britain, who was able also 


to draw revenue Jrom France and Germang, and | 
so enlisted the British heart, that they adopted | 


i the work as their own, and SLUO,OCO came to the 
treasury of the A. M. A. frov these sources. 

Under their fostering care school-houses have 

| sprung ap all over the South for the benefit of 


those whom a few years ago it was a crime to} 


teach, and high and.mormal echouls have been 
Their missionaries have caught the 


} > 
maded, 


same epirit, and wherever they have labored 


among the people the elevating influence of 
| theirf@aching have warmed into life all those | 


moral faculties which were so skillfally dwarfed 
by the teaching of the slaveholders religion. 
| Yet it will take a long time to obliterate the 
| results ef this soul-defurming system, even un- 
der the care of such +killfal workers. And in 


| the micantime we would urge the cordial, the | 


| earnest support of these eervants of God and 
/renovators of disordered society. 








| SS 


Gen, ioward and the Bureau. 


It is known in almost every hamlet of the | 
| United States that the official acts of General 
'Howarp are ander investigation. Rebels 
j know of the procecding, because pro-slavery 


{ 

malignancy bas spread the news with the watery 

| mi uth of an anticipated feast. The colored 

people know through that sort of instinct which 

| eatehes a meaning of evil for themselves in 

anything over which a rebe! may rejoice. 
Hence the results of this investigation are 


| children could easily be denied citizenship in a! }¢1y to be known almost as widely as the work | equals? 
nation which their grandfather helped to! 


of the Bureau has been felt. And this is-the 


‘natural course of things. 

When a great administrator brings his power 
to hear upon evil-doing opponents, the hate he 
incurs from them always furnishes ready-made 
charge: and insinuations to the hands of those 
whose or unworthiness have 
thrown them cut of place under such adminis- 
Thus it often comes to pass that the 
as great aceusers as the bad 


incompetency 


irauich 


screhéndcd are 
hearted. 

' Put there is a blessed compensation here. 
| The history of a noble work which becomes 
somewhat obscured by the friction of passion 
on the side of resenting friends as well as on 


| 


white-heat of an investigation develops its lead 
ine features to be fixed forever like figures in 
a piece of parcelein. To change the figures: 
Gun. Howarp will, by these charges against 
his administration of the Bureau have the fe 
‘ tares of hiv_noble character enterwoven forev 

with the grand background of bis philanthropic 
lnbors so harmoniously that the muse of history 
‘will find delightful employment in taking 
, copies of a picture which Providence itself has 
| painted. No true friend of Gen. Howarp will 
;regret the fact that, while his work was fresh 


work there should have ariven an accuser like 
| Ferxanpo Woop. Mr. Woop is cool enough 
to follow in every step of this investigation, 
most hidden retreat, 
aml he is cunning afd murciless enough 
to distort such facts as he does not like, and to 
nail every admission he can turn to his ad- 


the mitutest faet into it 


.'Y eel 
at 


vantage. 

With that sort of generalship which belongs 
to minds out of tune with humanity he has 
blended the character of the accused with the 
cause he hates, and has gone to battle, not 
caring much about General Howarp if he can 
only strike a death-blow at the cause of which 
General Howanp is the champion. 

Hereafter the 


We repeat, all this is well. 


uname of General Howarp will have ddded to | 
° > ‘ 
, its lustre of fame the tender halo of a’ race’s 


| sympathy. The great warrior and humani- 
tarian is to become either the martyr of poli- 
tical persecution, or else the boro of another 
victory, over party spite, as decisive as those 

already gained over rebellion and Ka-Kluxism. 





Khe Colonization Society, 
In view of the fresh and urgent appeals being 
made by the Colonization Society to get money 
to deceive our people and send them out of this 
‘country, where they are so much needed, we 
' find it necessary to repeat some things we have 
already said. 

We have said that the fostering agency of 
rian colonization was rotten in moral 
sentiment aod hypoeritiesl in its professions. 
With more than jesuitical deceit and unserapa- 
lousness, it enlisted on its side negro-baters 
and negro aspirations for freedom... It even 
stole the repentance of the dying slaveholder in 
freeing his slave to swell. its treasury receipts, 
and doomed his victim to expatriation and suf- 


of generosity. The sieletons of men slain in 
savage warfare are spread allover the African 
‘continent, bat in the-hoar : ion 


4 


each boried colonist will ‘arise te. tell a bitterer |. 


tale of woe against the savagery of civilization 
that heathendom ean utter. 


sacrificed; 
prove how futile are the efforts of bad men. 


“a 


carry on the great work with the | 


and the secretaries are always | 


that of accusing enemies when thrown into the | 


in men’s mind, and while he and his co-laborers. 
were alive to throw the true light upon his” 


nization Society they have by some been sup- 
of us denounced expatriation as an outrage, 


| mission of our having no country but Africa. 
| Events have justified the anti-colonization- 


| Liberia. 


Now that exile from our owa coun- 
try is not sought under the guise of African 


1 uenee, never ent and vaccilating, aud iu direct oppesition to 
of our people. | the principles by which it bases its decrees on | 
| them that frow| the foundations of fact and logical inference, | 


ang befe ser the negro would | stamps the theory that it does not understand | 
the war it contended for a pure Christianity | yet be able to pluck the flower safety. The as the morbid vaporing 


which carried freedom with it, and for an evan- majority of the best minds among us, there- ‘fanatic. It is probably wise, however, that | 


of an enthusiast and | 


be. But the necessity ef close, impartial judg- | 
, ment does not infer the entire ostracism of rea- | 


| differing almost wholly, in comparison with 


| bility, however true it is that the existing facts 

_ are the staadards by which we form opinions. 

| deductions of all theories by the application | 
and comparison of existing laws and principles. | 









—_—~ 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The Celebration im Baltimore. 





. On Monday the sub-committees of the Execu-_ 


tive Committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments for the oS mcm 
tion of the colored citizens imore 

commemoration of the ratifiestion of the fif- 


' fore, advised our remaining here, and in the | this check upon human castle-building should | teenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, held sen * the Rooms of | 


the Republican State Central Committee, which 
was attended by a committee representing the 
Executive Committee of the latter body, and 
authorized to co-operate in making the neces- 


aud opposed even emigration, as being an ad- | existing principles and facts, infer their falli- | Sary arrangements for the proposed celebration. 


INVITED QUESTS. 
After the transaction of business of no pab- 


were appointed as a committee to receive the 
invited guests, and otherwise assist the Execa- 
tive Committee on the day of the demonstra- 


| civilization, our hearts are as much with Africa , The practical test is the most available means | tion : 


| as with our own country. 

| Still we should be on our guard. The men 

| who are active in the business of sending our 

| interest in Our race, except For such a purpose. 
But it seems to us the whole thing mnst be a 

| cheat for these two reasons: First, they always 

; send off the 


most ignorant of our race; and, 
secondly, they do it under pretense of helping 


ithe African heathen to an apprehension ef seme of the greatest minds the world has ever | Ed. R. Petherbridge, 


' Christianity. How wise and noble to send one 


| Feathen to convert another! How philanthropic 
'to entice people from fruitful fields of labor 


' here to go where all is strange ucd the people phy, State and Empire, has produced revolu-; Wm. M. Marine, 


/are without money ! 


av old enemy to deal with ; aud having cheated 
/us before, we may look to be clieated again 
by those who niake a jiving at the business. 





| Stilt Harping on the White Man. 





The Eustern Shoreman says : 


“We want no policy dodgers, or time serv- | 


ing resorts. We want the State to he trne to 


itself and the traditions o! its past. Our cause | 


| is just, our principles pure and upright, and if 
we show the manliness to maintain them we 


ness —-confessions of terror in the presence of 
mere threats. Let the constitutionality of the 


| ratification of the amendment be tested in the | 


i highest tribunal of the land, and if it cannot 


If i@@& sustained, let us throw away past party 
lines and past party names, if need be, and 
taking the Constitution as our ;Jat‘owm, ‘A 
White Man’s government’ for our motto, and 
‘organizing as the White Man's Party, bring 
the issue between the two races to a focus, and 
let those despicable panderers, who take the 
negro to their bosoms, be accounted enemies to 
their country and thir kind, and be socially, 
morally and politically ostracised, antil they 
| and their semi-barbarous associates are swept, 
| the one to their native infamous obscurity and 
| the other to impoteuce or utter extinction.” 

| 


Now any man calling himself u journalist, 
should know better than this, The negro does 
' not yearn for such ‘bosoms’ and if he did 
i how eould he get in them without the consent 
of the owners? ‘Then again bow much room is 
there where such wild passions hold tamult? 
| What kind of a bosom must it be which fights 
| thus with the decrecs of the Almighty! 

Why chould the Fastern Shoreman be angry 
with colored people. We did not sell ourselves 
| into slavery—while men did it. We did not 
| begin the war which ended in our emancipatiun 
| ~-white men began it. We did not pass the re- 
construction acts nor the 13th, l4th nor 15th 
|amendments—white people did all this, and 


| many good white people were among the work- 
| ers out of these results. Why should our race 
| ineur the enmity of the Hasfern Shoreman for 
| results to which they coutributed but a sub- 
| bordinate part? 
| Does the Eustern believe the 
| white race superior to the black? If so why 
| does it notlet us alone, and quarrel with its 
We ask for only the ordinary rights 
| enjoyed by the Eastern Shoreman, We are 
| not seeking its bosom, and we have no dispo- 
sition to ascertain if it isa savory as the East- 
ern Shoreman, in its vanity, thioks itis. We 
ask only for bread and the right to earn it—for 
simple manhood, its rights and privileges. We 
ask in short, as the champion of his color ask- 
ed long ago, “to be let alone.”’ 

But that is just what the Hastern Shoreman 
is not willing to concede. It wishes tu nurse 
| us, andasa hint to ustalks about its bosom. 
Well we don’t wish t» be nursed. Failing to 
nurse us it tries to damn us by such language 
as wehave quoted. Well we won't be damned 
either. 


Shoreman 


| 
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To Our Correspondents. 


Nothing can go in our colamns from contrib- 
utors except original matter. Whatever you 
have to send us we will gladly receive, if writ- 
ten by yourselves, or condensed for the pur- 
poses of comment ; but we cannot allow a mere 
reprint from other journals to appear in the 
New Era, unless we select it. 

We are glad to have communications from all 
parts of the country, and all original ones will 
| receive attention. 

In this connection, tov, we must urge upon 
our contributors a strict adherence to the rule 
of writing only upon one side of their paper. 
If they were printers, they would appreciate 
fully thenecessity for this requirement; and, as 
it is, we trust that they will at all times here- 
after, give due heed to it. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected man- 
| useript. Our friends must copy, if they wish 
| to retain their original matter. We are greatly 
crowded with matter, and we gladly give the 
best a place. If matter is worth publishing, 
it onght to be worth preserving by the writers; 
if itisnot, it is not worth our filing. Let our 
| contributors make a note of this. 

Send us well-written articles from all parts 
of the country, as you have been doing, and we 
will give them a place ; but if you uever hear 
from them again, don’t get angry. 








Theories. 


bY GEORGE RICE, 


| Phe extremity of ideas and actions are con- 
sidered dangerous. Possessing principles uyt 
wholly unlike the Australian's boomerang, 
differing simply in their action by returning to 
please, and sometimes plague their inventors 
with redoubled force, New ideas and discove- 
ties generally proceed from the skirmishers in 
the grand army of progress. Extremity seizes 
time and circumstances by the forelock, To 
do this it is sometimes necessary that not a few 
great facts and institutions be ignored. The 
customs of man retain and gather a hold upon 


We criticise and estimate by comparative at- 
tainment. All life’s phases have their estab- 
lished standards; consequently the mode of 
comparison by which we judge is calculated to 
reduce £0 its own level all that soars above it, 
as well.as elevate that which lies below. Hence 
it becomes the main check and balance of hu 
man affaira, so long as principles of theory 
can be weighed and balanced by its standard. 
The deductions naturally resolve themselves 


we find. in the theory. no. commterpest of an 





We say, again, beware, brethren; you have | 


will assuredly and perpetually triumph. At- | 
| tempts to conciliate are only evidences of weak. | 


"a test letit be scouted to the winds. | 


him proportionate to their essential qualitics. | 


into facts, consistent with the sphere and scope |. 


within the immediate province of man for | 
reaching permament conclusions. 
Bat theories, albeit they have reached the | 


‘ 


| people out of the country have never taken an primary steps of practical developement, are | A. Stirlin , Jr., 


not always calculated to withstand the test of | 

| practical application It was that immediate | 

_ practical application of thecries far in advance 
of the ages in which they were developed, that | 
stamped, at the time of their promulgation, 


, known as extremists and fanaties. It is that | 
| too quick test of the critie’s pruning-kuife to | 
new ideas and opinions, that in cases of philoso- | 


tions. To brand a thecry as impractical, simply | 
becaus¢ it is a theory, and presents views and 

opinions inconsistent with our general Knowl- 
, edge of matier and fact, is to anticipate even | 
more than the theory itself, and add to our 

own theorizing « smattering of prophecy. ‘The | 
immediate proofs and tests of simply avowed | 


| Gen. A. W. Denison, 


Chas. C. Fulton, 
John L. Thomas, 

W. T. Henderson, 
Robt. Turner, 

E. Needles, _ 
John Needles, Sr.. 
Col. S. Marsh, 

Capt. James Hughes, 
F. A. Abbott, 

John Barron, 

John McClintock, 
Gen. Adam E. King, 
a Fulton, 
John T. Ensor, 

John H. Longnecker, 
John Lee Chapman, 
B. H. Kennard, 

Col. Wm. L. Schley, 
Gen. R. N. Bowerman, 
Col. Thos. Wilson, 
Wm. Kimball. 
Thomas Waters. 


WHO HAVE BEEN iNVITED. 


Dr. i. J. Brown, Master of Ceremonies, then 
gave a statement ofthe work of his committee. 


Samuel M .Evans, 
ashington Booth, 


Wn. Je Albert, 


Geo. C. Maund, 
Hugh L. Bond, 

Geo. Small, 

H. Stockbridge, 
Sam’! M. Shoemaker, 
Thos. M. Smith, 


r 


Wm. H. Shipley, 


J. M. Cushing, 
Thos. R. Rich, 
E. Y. Goldsborough, 
H. C. Denison, 


Jehu B. Askew. 
Robt. M. Proud, 
Jas. T. Caulk, 


He said that invitations tad been extended to |? 


the following named gentlemen | 





; 


| 
| 
| 


| all the gentlemen named below to participate | 


‘ideas and principles do not always develop | =) 4.4 ceremonies on the 19th inst.,.and other | 


| their practibility or truth, as is quite often the 
‘ease, the established laws, by which we test, 
pussess few principles adequate to, or ie har- 
mony wjth. the matter tested. 

When Galileo declared that the world moved,» 
it was asnatural then as now to guage new 
‘ideas and discoveries, by the established laws 
|and precedeuts of the age. His theories, if! 
proven facts, would demolish some of the | 
greatest principles of philosophy. Not only 
would it infer ignorance upon the part of the | 


j 
{ 
] 


} 
; 


' 


| Cardinals t.efore whom he attempted to demon- 
| strate it, but woald sweep from existence the | 
“opinions of Lactantius, who believe. the earth | 
to be supported on fixed foundations, which | 
extended endlessly downwards; of Heraclitus, 
who believed that it possessed the shape of a 
skiff or canoe ; and of Leucippus, who supposed 
it to be of the form of a cylinder, therefore he 
was not even allowed to present bis proofs, and 
fur promulgating theories, that time and science 
have proven facts, he was pronounced a fanatic, 
and immured in prison for broaching ‘a pro- 
position alsured in its very nature, false in 
philosophy, heretical in religion, and contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures.”’ 


That man is a fanatic, who steps farther than 
the bounds of present attrinments, to extermi- 
nate established laws precedents and customs, | 
is seemingly an attack ou human philosophy. | 
The world moves, and so must all human knowl. | 
edge, natural and moral. Although homan 
perfectability is limited, it is plain'y inconsis- 
tent with the progressive principles philosophy | 
advocates, for it to stuke out and prescribe the | 
boundary of this perfection. 

To accept theories as invariably the precar- | 
sors of fact, is to ignove all previous investiga- | 
tion and forethought. But if a theory is an 
idea of the mind in relation to the conceived | 
principles of any particular subject, or a pro- 
position which the understanding sees to be | 
true, and which may be ideally proven by ap- | 
plicable reasoning, then it is necessary that the 
reasoning and the theory be consistent ; then 
philosophy can easily develop or disprove the 
theorys feasibility. But when the idea is*dia- | 
metrically opposed to 





towards arriving at any 
authority to denounce the theory as impracti- 
cable? It is impracticable ; but this fault lies 
not in its clements and principles so much as 
in the power that wields the modes of solution. 
Certain means must be taken to develop cer- 
tain ends. But when the applied means pos- 
sess elements inconsistent with the ends to be 
| developed, the harmony of reasoning is des- 
troyed, and positive, immediate deductions and 
solutions are impossible. Although science in 
her rapid advancement plants her footsteps 
firmly on accomplished facts, there is a volatile 
‘*will o’ the wisp'’ that genius constantly 
holds before it as the pilot-fish foreruns the 
shark, mens theories stand always in advance 
of the present. Genius is only herself when, 
with the eagle’s flight, she sweeps into spheres 
teeming with new creations, dashing off the 
great outlines of new structures, and leaving 
the details for the plodding steps of talent. 
In the realms of fancy are hidden germs of fact. 


invitations would be sent out during the present | 


week. Letters had been received from some | 


ness or other eugagements, but the Kxecutive 
Committee thought that ia some instances this 
action would be reconsidered. The commi'tee, 
he said, hoped President Grant, Vice President 
Colfax, Postmaster General Creswell and all 
the Cabinet would honor the oceasion with their 
presence. ‘The names of the gentlemen who 
had been invited were read as follows : 


President U. S. Grant,|B. H. Kennard, Esq., 
Vice President Colfax C. H. Gatch, Esq., 
Fred’k Douglass, Esq.,\J. B. Askew, Esq., 
Maj. fen. Howard, Col. R. A. Anderson, 
Hon. H. R. Revels, Hon. Jacob Tome, 
Mm... Garrison, Esq.,|R. S. Mathews, Esq., 
Gov. John W. Geary, (Hon. J. E. Smith, 
Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, |S. Shoemaker, Esq., 
Hon. B. F. Butler, Geo. Small, a 
Sella Martin, Esq., W. Booth, oe 

Hon. J. M. Langston,|}Bishop A. W. Wayman, 
Hon. Charles Sumner,/Thomas G. Baker, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Wilson, |Dr. C. W. Cadden, 
Wendell Phillips, Esq.,|Rev. H. H. Webb, 
Hon. J. A. J. Creswell, John Needles, . 
Rev. H.H. Garnett, (Col. G. W. Z. Black, 
Gov. Oden Bowie, Thomas Smith, Esq., 
Hon. G. 8. Boutwell, |E. Ewing, oy 
Geo. T. —s Esq.,|Peter Negley ; 
Ex. Gov, Newe i, Hon. W. Seabrook, 
C. C. Fulton, Esq., (J. G. King, Esq., 





JU nd, )m. r . 
Sen. Le ge ny Capt. Mentzer, ; ' 


S. M. Evans, Esq., C. F. Corkoran, Esq., 
Hon. John L. Thomas,'J. L. MePhail, Esq., 
Hon. W. M. Marine, |Jas. Whitehouse, a 
Gen. A. W. Dennison,|Dr. Wm. I. Nichols, 


Edington Falton, Esq..'J. T. Hand, Esq., 
Hon. J. L. Chapman, |W. H. Loudermili, Esq. 
R. M. Proud, Esq., (J. M. Emerson, Esq., 
Gen. Adam E. King, |W. H. Councill, Esq., 


Capt. E. Goldsborough,|J. 
Jos. Cushing, Esq. S. T. Hines, yd 
John McGarigle, Esq.,|N. M. Woods, Esa., 





E. R. Petherbridge, (John T. Ensor, * 
Geo. C. Maund, -» (Charles H. og 
Henry Stockbridge, (Board of Police Com- 
Col. T. R. Rich, missioners. 


A large number of letters were then read to 
the committees, among others the following 
from 

VICE PRESIDENT COLFAX. 
Vice Paesipent’s Cuamper, 
Wasutneton, April 25, 1870. 
Dr. H. J. Brown, Baltimore: 


ablic duties to decline the many invitations I 


deduction, and debars all known meahs of so- | = received to attend meetiéees called ts’ dete- 
lution or disprova!, has the philosophy that | brate the ratification of the 
finds its laws inapplicable and inadequate — But I — with — joice over 
definite sotuti | the incorporation into our National 
new eanronny ee | tion of the sublime traths of the Declaration of 


fteenth amend- 
Constita- 


Independence, that ‘all men are creatéd equal,” 
and that ‘‘Governments derive their first 
from the consent of the governed.”’ God will 
bless this, I believe, as He blessed its forerun- 
ner, that immortal proclamation which declared 
that in this land every yoke should be broken 
and the oppressed go free. 
Respectfully a 


CHUYLER CoLFax, 


POSTMASTER GENERAL CRESSWELL. 


Post Orrice Department, 
~ Wasuinaton, D. C., April 28, 1870. 
Dr. H. J. Brown: 

My Dear Sir: In -reply to your favor of the 
25th instant, lorifing me to be present at the 
celebration to be held on the 19th of May, com- 
memorative of the adoption of the fi h 
amendment to the Constitation of the United 
States, I have the honor to say that unless 


vented by an unexpected pressure of public 
business I will attend with t pleasure. 
I sincerely hope that all gs may conspire 


to make your demonstration worthy of the oc- 
casion and of the great event it is intended te 





In the ideal dreamings of the poet and the 
leaping conjectures of the enthusiast, philoso- | 
phy may find deep flowing springs of useful- | 
ness. The wildest conjectures of the theorist | 
have been proven facts. “I'll put a girdle | 
round the earth in forty minutes.” Fantastic 
theory,so far above the limits of reasoning and 
science, as to savor of nothing but that wild 
midsummer’s fairy “ tricksy Pack.’’ But now 
a swifter-footed page than Shakespeare's little 
elf skips like a flash between the continents, 
“and the fact of to-day seems more surprising 
than the theory of yesterday. 

mee ar Ae 
The Gentile Lamb and the Fero-| 
cious Wolf, 








} —_—_— 
| That gentle and milk-white lamb, the Hon. 
, Fernando Wood, has undertaken to expose that 
ee ra 9 emer i a General 
oward, by telling the cou w greedy he 
has been gobbling up ray =F ar, their bu- 
reau funds, and we know not what besides, 
The House of sentatives have directed en 
inquiry to be into the matter, and in due 
time ‘the world will have an opportunity to see 
(doubtless) what a saint is this accuser, and 
what a hypocritical sinner the acoused. Mean- 
time—to speak more seriously—the count 
may perhaps be permitted to infer, as after all 
these w months of hard work, the enemies 
— a eey oe freely made ee of 
e charges more & year ago at the coun 
ceil in the First Congregstionsl Obaréhy- have 
succceded in securing in ve ae an advooate 
no higher than Fernando Wood, that nobody 
need feel called upon to abate their confidence 
in the General's c ter as a Christian and a 
igriienen, until some shred of evidence shall 
produced in that direction. Meanwhile 
ings of the telegraph, and who know how 
it is for one busy and skillful hand at head- 
quarters to throb public sentiment along the 
wires, e ta man paragraphs in 
the daily Washington telegrams, darkly hinting 
sterious apm evil in .this 
ted their evplanation in the know 
& prominent newspaper 
is one animating spirit 


ent in Wi 

















pay 


when they undertake to nullify the decrees of 


i a = na Ma gs: Wee oo 
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hart 


BE Se mR te i a - 


existing fact, bat elements of, new. : ebiad 
directly antagonistic to priscipl, 


il aint hipaa * cnieitineedchpeaedaiee ee de! 
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celebrate. y 
ery respectfully yours, 
J2HN ay. CRESSWELL. 


SENATOR WILSON, 


U. 8. Senate Cuamoer, 
Wasuineton, April 30, 1870. 
H. J, Brown, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: Your note of the 26th instant was 
received. It will afford me pleasure to be pres- 
ent on the eccasion you refer to, and I will aim 
to be with you on the 19th of May. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Wisson. 


_~ 


GOVERNOR BOWIE. 


Stare or Maryianp, 
Besoraye Myre 
NNAPOLIS, il 29, 1870. 
Mi, HJ. Brown: : segs 
ir: I am to-day in receipt of your invitati 
to attend rp “ eivie and nilitay penesetion'' 
on the 19th of May next, and to address the 
mass meeting thereafter. As you request an 
immediate reply, lean nal solong in ad- 
vance, that { expect to-be absent from the 
2 ~ at the time. a 
an occasion of this. kind, of so much in- 
terest and importance to le, and with 
the eyes of the whole State ’ “tom F on 
co nt that their -will be such as 
to receive the 
that the day will be on 
feeling generally in Baltimore. 
Respectfully,  Oprw Bowie. 
SAMUEL M.RVANE 


Unitgp States Internat Revenv | 
Co.siector’s Orrics, 2p 1 Mp 
1870. 


Batrimore, April 
Dr, H. J. 
nies; 


Dear Sir : In answer to the invitation of the 
committee of which you have the bonor to be 


chairman, inviting me to pari in the cele- 
bration to take place } 19, 1870, in com- 
memoration of the ratifica: of the 





amendment to the Federal 














‘of those named accepting the invitation, ard | 
‘ others declining to attend on accoant of busi- | 











T. Dennaker, Esq., 












your invitation is couched, will be unable to 
avail themselves of the copter presented 
them, and respectfully decline to attend on the 
oecasion. 
Ample arrangements will, however, be made 
to provide a proper police eseort for the day, 
shtbeagh the Board feel satisfied there is no 
disposition on the part of citizens not partici- 
ting in the demonstration in anywise to mo- 
fest ose ir, the line of procession. We alsv 
hope and have good reason to believe the or. 
nizations parading on that day will so deport 
themselves as to receive the commendations of 
our entire community for their erderly conduct 
and general good behavior. 
Very respectfully. 
Joun W. Davis, Presideat. 
GENERAL KING. 
Bavrimore, April 30, 1870. 
Sir: Your note goquesting me to participate 
in the celebration to be held in our city on the 
19th of May, in honor of the passage of the 
fifteenth amendment, is received. Sympathi- 
zing as I do most heartily with. the feeling 
which prompts our colored citizens to testify 
their joy at the consummation of their politi 
cal hopes, I will very gladly be present at your 
celebration, and trust it will be worthy of the 
grand event it is intended to commemorate. 
Yours truly, Apa E. Kina. 
Dr, Hf. J. Brown, Master of Ceremonies. 


eee ee 








CHARLES C, FULTON. 
Ovrice oy THE AMERICAN 
anp ComMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
No. 128 Baltimore street. 
Bartiworr, April 27, 1870 
Dr. H. J. Brown, Master of Ceremonies : 

Dear Sir: Your note of the 26th, invitiog 
me to participate in the festivities in honor of 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment, was 
duly received, and in response thereto you will 

lease assure the Committee of Invitation that 
P shall take great pleasure in joining with you 
in rejoicing over the consummation of a meas- 
ure that makes the Declaration of Independence 
fact—proclaiming that “all men are created 
free and equal.”’ 
Yours, respectfally, 
Cuarcks C, Furton. 
Secta Martin 
Wasninoton, D. C., April 26, 187u. 
Mr. H. J. Brown: 

Sir: Mr. Martin finds that he is disengaged 
for May 19, and thinks that he will be able to 
address you on that occasion. He is not weil 
now, but thinks this is but a temporary indis- 
position Yours, ae 

S. Martin. 


WILLIAM M, MARINE. 
Bactiworg, April 29, 1870. 


| Dr, H. J. Brown, Master of Ceremonies, &c. : 


Dear Sir: Your kind and complimentary in- 
vitation inviting me to participate in the grand 
procession on the 19th of May isathand. I[ 
shall endeavor to be present and participate 
with you in commemoration of a historic event, 
one that in the future is to reflect undying 
glory upon the names of those men who have 
been the advocates of freedom's cause ia the 
hard battle with slavery. 


Yours truly, Wa. M. Maenina. 


JOHN M. LANGSTON. 
Wasuinorton, D. C., April 26, 1870. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for your kind letter 
of the 23d inst., inviting me to attend a mass 
meeting in ratification of the fifteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States 
to be held in Baltimore on ihe 19th of next 
month. {[ will he present, Deo volent? 

Fraternally yours, 


H. J .Rravw: . & 


J. M. Laneston. 
altimore, Md. 


EDINGTON FULTON. 


Custom-Hovsg, Battruore, 
Surveror’s Orricr, May 2, 1870. 
H. J. Brown, Esq., Master of Ceremonies : 
Dear Sir: I acknowled,e the receipt of your 
invitation to join in the demonstrations on the 
19th instant in honor of the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
Having at all times, during the pending oi 
the great questions of which the fifteenth 
amendment is the final consummation, taken 
an active and earnest interest in their settle- 
ment on the basis of right and justice, it will 
give me pleasure to participate in the demon- 
stration by which the lishment of these 


| purposes will be appropriately and I have no 


3 | 
Dear Sir: It is with sincere regret that I | 
the standard modes of! bave been compelled by the prior claims of 





i 
; 


| 





| 


alates 









doubt 


effectively commemorated. 


Respectfully, E. Fvctow. 


JONN T. ENSOR. 


Towsontown, April 30, 1870. 

H. J. Brown, Committee on Invitation, &c.: 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 29th instant in- 
viting me to be present and take part with you at 
your celebration on the 19th May next, and re- 
questing an early answer, has just been receiv. 
ed. TI accept the invitation with the pleasure. 
I regardthe occassion as one which should 
cause every ublican to rejoice, and make 
glad the heart of every one who loves the right 
and despises the wrong. The eyent which 
gives rise toit is, in my opinion, the beginning 
of g new erain the history of our country, 
from which we may date the going into effect 
of that portion of the Declaration of our Jn- 
dependence which declares that all men are 


_ created equal, and endowed by their Creator 


with certain inalienable rights, among which 

are life, liberty and the pursuit of iness. 

It is proper that you should celebrate this 

event. 1 am glad that it bids fair tobe a great 

saccess. Qur osm ~~ are every 

paration to attend. urpose visi the 

ifferent districts in the pa and will do all 

I can to have this county largely represented 
in your procession. 

Very truly yours, 
. J. B. Exsor. 
VEHICLES IN THE PROCESSION, 


in agin of the exorbitant charges 
made by livery stable. k rs and o 
owners of horses and cart r their use on 
so tin - poy possib! Daher harcapton 

i as far as e wi in the 
line ohthes i With this view Colonel 
Saunders, the Chief Marshal, has issued an or- 
der stating that ‘‘no barouches or wagons of 
any d ption will be permitted in line in 
the procession of May 19, 1870, except by per- 
mission from Marshal-in-Chief, except those 
occupied by invited guests.’’ 
SPECIAL ArDES, 

Captain Robert Burgess will have charge of 
all military organizations in line. 

Zachariah Sharper will have charge of the 
i gree of all Lodges of the G. U. 0. of 
0. 


John H. Lee will bave charge of Represen- 
tative Staff. 

Wm. F. Taylor will have charge of all the 
school children in line. 





Dentat Drpor.-+Fayerweather’s Dental De 
pot, located at 53 St. _~ street, has for a 
t man been h- 
ment In that line in the South, 
extensively patronized by the 


yoend. the fact 
that he received the two highest and only pre- 
miums over all , Shows what e- 
tent judges think of his depot. sores 
We were i strack witha large 
rosewood case renson eka of ia gen- 
“ors, uth every in- 

i require, and all from the 
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TILE NEW ERA. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1870. 
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mi speech of w. D. Ferten. 


| Alex. Me‘ omald.............. 1871 Charles D. Drake............ 1873 | 
i ; ie i senti- | memories with the long and learned speeches , has lived several years in one family as @ ser. | Benjamin? Rice... 168/Gart Seles ists | 
Among the many able addresses called forth oe ply free pont > aad am act of | of Garrett Davis on the negro’s ‘‘prognathous | vant of all work. Latterly he bas attended o ties ree anes Nebraska, 
general joy over the adoption of the fif- legislation is needed to remove the obnoxious form of skull” and abnormal length of heel. | school, and has employed such leisure moments : Caveriys ates ee 
{nth constitational amendment, the speech of | word “ white ’ from our naturalization laws ; | These arguments, being now obsolete in voli- | as he could gain from his regular ow yee vee p nancctiont, seid wd 
I). Forten, Esq., at Corry, Pa., on the 26th | and in my correspondence with the [lon. | tics, might yet do good service in the medical | upon hie engine, getting his ideas mainly from | $n, A. Buckingham.......167. Williem M. mean + 
. b: bl hte aan. ;.| Charles Sumner—the noblest of all the noble! profession. As they are second-hand goods, | examining the city steam fi +. Delaware. New Hampshire. 
s noticeable oth om account of its sensi- steteomen of which Gur country can proudly ' and pretty well worn, they can be had cheap. The tools employed in the constraction of the oe wen eecccece sev4) Seven = ee 
uegestous and its spirit of sympathy. We | toest_he informe me that such a bill as will; The pretense that there was any other objec- | machine are as great « curiosi Florida. eS ei 
rei tat want of space prevents us from re-| strike down this *‘relic of former days” has, tion than color which kept out the excluded itself. They are deposited wi homeo Ww. Cader... B) Mlenander @-Cattell......1871 
jucing itentire in our columns. We are | already been introduced. The plan of recon-| delegates is shown to be futile by the way in| tory as follows: Two old files, one rusty rasp, 44 — : oe 


e our readers will find their profit in perus- 


.nd seriously pondering the following ex- 
< which we make from this able speech : 


’ ; i : - | eredi ” Whi as read- | pot. 
yo inust meet these duties which spring from {| man should have, as remuneration for the un- | ¢r ited thereto. While the Doctor ig * . : 
: iling of the nation and ite institu. paid toil of years, the lands once cursed with | ing the resolution be was met with a shower ; and has just finished it. 


» hecome those resolved to prove equal 
hour. Onur enfranchisement is an ac- 
hed fact. We constitute a part of the 


ng power to make and execute the laws. 


e—the sione set upon the sepulchre 
very by the Spirit of Liberty. 

ality of this great act, so equitable, isa 
con of ignorance. To questionits bene- 
{» doubt the justice and wisdom 


sults is 


[1m who has led us from the gloom of sor- | land as well as law, instead of law without | They may he regularly educated physicians in | 


the graves of tyrants and the erum- 
: of 0] pression into the light of joy 
reejom. 

{uc Kepublican party—formed under unfa- 
tluet : when oppression enveloped 
when it was a life penalty to speak 

‘oodom: When the Government was in the 

, \cholders—-has burst through the 

cud met each issue presented by the 

ed opponents of progress. Rising in 

us, tenched by the magic wand of Li- 

the hand of this party, the United 

‘hanges her fundamental taw and be- 

eo gnarantor of equality : and her once 

d yieiims now represent her in foreign 

n her Senate Chamber. collect her reve- 

listribute her mail. This entire con- 

sduc to the great Republican party. 

(.od’s instrumentality of the day to purify and 

i-vaie the politics and practically apply the 
es of the fathers. 

The settlement of this question in the inter- | 

tol treedom is of vital import. Angry dis- 


ious are ended, and discontent banished. 


ilow else could citizens practically enjoy their 
lienable rights, the declared sentiments of 
‘fathers, without the ballot? Itis the living 
ijue of republican governments, the basis 
rsonal and civil rights. 


i } } 


up, cud the dominant citizen bat an armed | With these enemies of law and order, or each 
rigand to wrench from the weak the proceeds | year will witness the re-enactment of Georgia 


: his dustry, and grind him down with ur- 
ist laws, Setting at defianes his claims to pro- 
tion. Bat asthe right is now extended to 

(i by the Republican party, permanent peace, 
prosperity, and secarity will follow this equita- 
ble measure. It isthe crowning act, and plants 


cur fag on the rock of truth and justice. 
Whenever we have a vote to poll, a voice to 
speak, an arm to strike, and an influence to ex- 
ert, chey must all be given to support this 
party. 

- Gratitude, honor, and justice demand this of 


us. (od demands this of us as evidence of our 
iaith in his interposition in our behalf. The 
religion we profess demands it. The holy cause 
in Which we are enlisted must be delayed in its 
‘unsumation unless we adhere to that party 
whose principles rest on the claims of human- 
t\. 

Vur security should inspire us to perform 
this duty as Christian men. Every true in- 
stinet of patriotism urges us to sustain in ua- 
broken column those who have saved us; sus- 
tain them for what they have done, for what 
they promise to do, for their courage ia con- 
quering Slavery on the batle-tield and in civil 
conflict, and for conterring on us all they claim 
tor themselves. Wisdom bids preparation for 
mortal coullict cre the cannon rears or the 
Wiunpet sounds; and we must prepare ere our 
enemies have the field. Organizations must 

c eflected, aud our people fally disciplined for 
iuture action. ‘The disloyal element in Georgia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee demonstrate the ab- 
solute necessity for political organizations 
imong us to counteract their deep-laid schemes 
to grasp power. Through the providence of 
God we constitute the balance of power in the 
country, and may, if intelligently organized, 
suve it In 1ts extremity. 

We can do much in addition to this—we can 
aidin directing if neeessary the fature policy, 
and to a large extent assist to control the vast 
interests involved in the development of a peo- 
ple’s government for the impartial benefit of all. 
Ie the intelligent among us this great fact of 
numbers makes an appeal of more than ordi- 
nary significance. 

(rod bas given the numbers and the power, 
and | trust we have the intelligence to emplo 
them properly. Lis mighty hand has shaken 


the “Babel” ef America from its fibrous base | erty, would burst f re 
and scattered in confusion our enemies, who | low tombs, and walk abroad, American citizens, | 


ure forgetting the odiom of oppression. 

The prineiples of the Government are the ad- 
vance guards of Freedom’s army. Such prin- 
ciples require no indorsement, desire no con- 
cession. They ever existed and ever will con- 
tinue. Older are they than man, underlying 
the foundation of the earth, starting into fall 
srowth at Creation’s dawn, they oecupy no pre- 
carious throne ; they are the emanations of the 
King of the universe, and like Him they are 
robed in spoticss sovereiguty, self-vindicating, 
unpartial, eternal. ‘This practical application 
f these principles compels the return to the 
citizen of his long denied palladium. Its in- 





Without this | with disloyal combinations in the South, are 
suteed alike to all, the nation becomes a | despotic and powerful. 


; ager, ‘howls at ees fal hett They cud 8 vaive 
er, ke a ; hunger, ' howls and hisees fubserved them er 7, 
wally x on éd ded waciinatebuned oe may, however, some day findthemse!vrs in cir- pipe has the figure of 9 man’s facc, the atean, 
no appeal to the profersors of freedom and cles where such brainless demouttration: will escaping from themouth. The 
| Christianity. The Republican party may not aot answer the purpose, when it would be con-| of iron. He thinks it will stand half a pound 
_farl its banner, it cennot sbeathe its sword, ——s — ae like nape prey | ‘of steam to the 
tal th timent of the nation is as pure as , sustain themselves. anticipation of such a. 
Sie polities Color discriminations exist no | contingency, we suggest that they store their, mechanism. He was born in Washington, and 


its politics. 





| virtua 


| Slavery. 


| Country are identical, anc I wi!l support them | by a large majority. 
; at any cost.’’ aie 
| Had Congress given to the loyal men South | should exclude persons from the association. 


sity of scanty subsistence eked out at the ex-,; ciation, but their color will cut them off! 
pense of their votes and their loyalty, would | 


ernment, and the rich lands now useless and | the record of their proceedings by resolving 





terror to respectable citizens. What vast / that the majority report was unanimously ad- 


relation of want and supply. 
employment, and demand th 
longer ex. ‘ed from it, nor forced into menial | self in sickness to the treatment of doctors 
occupations, which is the result of ‘trades’ | possessed of such confusion of ideas, to say 
| unions’’ as they now exist. 
vast mass of American citizens will pour gold | <cle. 
into our manufactories, giving us a healthy, | 
moral, and educated population in all the States. | 
National legislation upon this subject seems | 
unavoidable, and lands given to the landless 
will dispense with the “ Freedmen’s Bureau,” 
and such charities which mollify, but never cure | 
the evil. Despots never relax their grasp vol- 
untarily, and the controiling influences of land 


- ~<—2.---- 


Learn a Trade. 

The advantages of learning a trade are both 
material and moral. The material profit lies 
in the fact that experts in the cardinal depart- 
ments of skilled manual labor are, on the whole, 
'in greater and more continuous demand, at 





Congress must grapple | glass of laborers. Men of book learning, or 


mere elegant accomplishments, are frequently 
stranded helpless on the shores of society. 
Their wares are not wanted, and they have 
nothing else to offer. Who has not heard of 
| the traditional master of seventeen dead lan- 
guages reduced to the necessity of sawing wood 
fora living? It is true, this character has ap- 
peared so often in the newspapers that his ex. 
istence anywhere else may be deemed mythical ; 


and Tennessee scenes. whilst the remanding of 
| State to Congressional control will demonstrate 
' the defects of this system of reconstruction. 
| ‘I'he educational sentiment of the day is fast 
dissolving the Democratic party, and in the 
light of progress it finds no living place for its 
| deformities. In vain it summons to its aid 
| buried theories, and the old worn garment cast | but he lives as a general type, if not as a con- 
off by despots. In vain it appeals to the bru- | crete individual, and he will serve to point our 
| talized, and ignorant, and vicious. On the gal-| moral. There ‘are few places in the world 
| lows of negrophcbia it 1s suspended, where it | where learned men find remunerative employ- 


may sorrow over the ashes of its ally, human | ment; but what inhabited country does not 
slavery. Its fallen supporters now iurn with | welcome and reward the skillful shoemaker or 
that adaptiveness peculiar to Americans, and 


: ; blacksmith? Literary men and scholars can- 
with cap in hand and bended knees tell us| not associate for mutual protection, as do mem- 


“We were always your friend (?) We always | hers of a trade: and they are consequently 
thought you ought to vote.”’(!) Oh, how we never sure, except in case of remarkable ability, 
thank these disinterested friends of a century ! | of comfortable lives. 

Democrats, we have a memory, a living memo-' Bat we do not mean to decry literature and 
ty. Your injustice has only quickened it. learning ; only to urge upon all, even the de- 
| Memory is said to be one of the lowest facul- | yotees of these pursuits, men or women, the 
| Hes of man—beasts also possess it; they re- great advantage of masteringa trade. To call 
member the hand that.feeds or the hand that one's self a painter, or mason, oF carpenter, 


chastises, eagerly following the one and shun- | however, is not to master the trade; nor does 
ning the other. Surely we, so much above the | joining a trade union make a good workman. 
brute, can never forget the hostile acts of the | [he old-fashioned system of the guilds has 
Democratic party. Can we forget slavery, with | 
its horrid associations? Disfranchisement, with 
its degradirg consequences? Forget the riots, 
| abuses and slanders cast upon us by this party? 
They have invited and forced hostility upon us, | 
and with them as a party we bave no contro- 
versy ; nothing against their views or their 
rinciples on free trade, tariff, banks or no 
Leake but have been compelled to combat their 
assumptions of superiority and their theory of 
a white man’s government. We are not com- | 
batants, only resiatants. They have assailed 
| our humanity anddenied our right to any other | 
part in the Government than to bear its bur- 
dens, obey its laws, and pay its taxes to support | 
them in their war against us. 
| We have been forced to every resort to keep | 
| this party from putting us literally to death, 
_ for politically they had already buried us with- | 
| out the’ kindness of killing, forgetting there | 
_ was a God and a resurrection, and that at the | 
' first blast of Grant’s mighty proclamation, we, 
' surrounded with the virtue, morality, Christi- 
| anity, and intelligence of the day, and com- 


m- that he will always remain above this necessity,) 
bined with a grea: party pledged to human lib- | even if he proposes to acquire knowledge for 
e cerements of their shal- | 


_ its own sake of personal improvement merely, 








in a transitional state, where it seems as if the 
| ancient manual skill and faithfulness were dy- 

ing out. Bat we believe these are to be re- 
placed by something better. Our mechanics 
are beginning to study, not merely the manipa- 


It is becoming necessary to understand the 
science even of common handiworks. The 
stolid workman, who persists in following 
blindly the example of his predecessor, finds 
himself surpassed by some reading, thinking 
fellow-craftsman, who has seized the principles 
involved in his work, and devised new and 
better methods for their application. 

This leads us to consider the intellectual and 
moral advantages of mastering a trade. 





no man, in this country, can say with certainty 


erect and free. Their absurd postulate that | ; 
the happiness and prosperity of the strong must | 
be at the expense and misery of the weak ; that | 
one class should dominate to the exclusion of | 
another ; that freedom’s temple must rest on a | 
slavery foundation, is by the genius of liberty 
exploded, and their party but the debris of op- 
pression. Cruelty in time brings its antidote. | whose heads are full of knowledge in solution 
and in God’s controlling wisdom it is frequently | __gijuted. chaotic, and useless. 

accompanied by the most beneficial results. | . . 


horough knowledge of some trade. 


systematic and more fruitful. Chemists fre- 


| is introduced around which the particles may 
| arrange themselves. 


dark shadow of their persecution is mingling | , 


and lost in the brightness of this glorious trans. | we ae. 


The best gate by which to enter the field of 





telliyent use, though itis considered one of the 
best educators, must claim attention. 

All classes except ourselves have had the | 
tree use of the ballot. Are they all educated, | 


clevated, just, and law-abiding? I think not; | other, or lower down in the abyss of despair 


but degraded and corrupt are many of the 
politicians and voters of to-day by reason of 
unintelligent use of this great vindicator of 
rights. Men sell their votes with their con- 
iclences for pecuniary profit. Good govern- 
ment and equitable laws are little thought of, 
and profits, pelf, and fraud contribute largely 
to control legislation. ! 

We ccme as a reserve guard, and may, | 
through our educated votes, retrieve the lost 
morals of politics and elevate them to a purer 


of my long-oppressed brothers, I ask God: to | 


formation. To-day we come to place it in the | science itself is that of a manual trade. The 
tomb, I trust to disturb the liberality of the | young craftsman will be led by pleasant paths 
age Bo more. | to the study of the forces of nature which he 
If there be one man more degraded than an- | is called upon to employ ; and a knowledge of 
physics and chemistry may be gained. In the 
present state of intellectual progress it is im- 
| possible for a man to know everything that the 
| race knows; but it has bsen discovered that he 


and servility,a man uofit.for honorable associa. 
tion, it is the black man who lends himself. to 
the base purposes of this party. In the name 


| who knows one science thoroughly will be able 
| to understand bost the general methods and re- 
| Sults of all. This is equally true of trades. 
| The-manual dexterity acquired in one business 
| is by no means confined to that use ; and there 
is an analogous, mental dexterity acquired in 

the same way, and applicable, when once ac- 
‘The Medical Convention, which adjourncd | Quired, to every department of life. 


forgive sach a man, whilst I invoke the anathe- 
mas of the disenthralled to drive him forth, a 
vile betrayer of an injured.people. 

ee 


The Docters Disagree. 


—— 





standard. For this we must demand honest, 
well qualified men to direct the Ship of State— | 
we must educate ourselves to contemn false- | 
bearted politicians. We must bring before the | 
minds of our voters the record of candidates | 
aud review the acts of practised politicians who | 
court their favor and beg for their votes—poli- 
ticians who yesterday were concocting schemes 
to drive them from the country. Noman can 


claim cur votes by simply asserting his belief | seemed to have no 
in emparteal suffrage ; it is no longer an issue, | 


and the great struggle for it, like the war, is 
ouly sch. ter in American progression. 

Prat developments of the theories of a 
true republic has folded this late issue and 
placed it upon ens Be page. Now we are 
languishing for this day's biead—yesterday’s 
cannot suffice. We want education; and the 
stately school-houses and colleges which we 
aid in sustaining with our taxes must be open 
to our children thirsting for knowledge, who 
are now compelled to trayel miles to school, 
passing on their fatiguing journey school-house 
after school-house in the very wards in which 
they live, and where they have indubitably a 
right to go, but are denied admission in obe- 
dience to the cruel prejudice against color. 

lor men who will remove this exclusion our 
votes must be polled. For men whe will re- 
wodel our trades unions, now discriminating in 
lavor of white men, and driving us from lucra- 
tive and respectable employment, we must vote. 
ese are the great obstacles obstracting our 
pathway ; and our combined voters, numbering 
beurly a million, mast secure the election of 
such men as will decide these qaestions soanti- 
republican in every feature. 

* * * * oo * 

{ am not only here to sing pwans of praise, 
vr gather in select phrase laudations of the 
waster-work of our friends, but must urge at- 
tention to what I have styled the mission of the 
Republican party, whith is to purify the senti- 
ment and polities of the eople. All the con- 
cvmitants of slavery,which stand up like iants 
to exelude our progress in the ciy relation of 
life, must be hewn down.. Phe hotels and pub- 
lig institutions in our cities and towns must be 
open for the entertainment of all, regardless of 
their ‘complexion ; and the anomaly of men 
claiming to be loyal and republican, yet refusing 
to entertain’ gentleman by reason-of his color 
exist no longer. ‘Ihe wor; school-housea, 
aud even churches, must be subjected to thé 
refitiing influence of a purified Christian senti- 
ment, and we be ‘telieved of anticipations of 
insult apd violence, 

Now the piercing cold of winter, the f iquing | 


sine dre on yesterday, earned nohonor for it-| Meehanics are often accused of ignorance in 
self, and gave no credit to the profession. 


profession and trade in this country, und we | to condemn so-called scientific men, who, by 


| can safely say that wehave never witnessed a | their ignorance of facts familiar in practice, 


more disorderly and undignified assembly. The | make themselves ridiculous, and bring science 
courtesy toward one another which is due | into contempt, or, worse yet, mislead those 
from one professional gentleman to another Who trust in their supposed superior knowledge. 
lace in their code of man- The cure for this evil will be the production of 
ners or ‘‘ethies.” It is very likely that the | ‘Taly scientific experts from the ranks of me- 
members ofthe Association pass for gentlemen | chanics. While we urge the latter, therefore, 
| &t home, but many of them seem to haye laid.| to study science, we call upon the former to 
aside this eharacter when they came to Wash-| learn by practice the applications. of science. 
ington. Learning and labor are to each other, 
|, The cause of this curious state of things was | they should not be divorced. Of what advan- 
| their deep and ineradicable prejudice against | tage was the gp of gunpowder to the 
, the negro. Many of them came to the con-| Chinese? They simp yemployed it for fire- 
| vention from their distant homes for no. other | Works on fete days ; their aindioee of physics 
| Purpose than to put down their professional, Prevented any further application, 2 
| equals whom they vulgarly stigmatize as ‘ ‘nig-| Arkwright labored for years upon his loom 
gers.” Most zealously and. persistently did | Without being able to complete it; unimpor- 
| they apply themselves to their self-allotted | tant trifles had become insurmountable diffioul 
| task. they began the work early in the ses- ‘ies, until he was driven to the verge of des- 
| sion, and kept itup to “the last day in the , Pair; but as soon as his partner, Strutt, brought 
evening.” Kno ing that the ends they sought | * knowledge of mechanics to bear, the machine 
| could not be accomplished by argument and Was rapidly completed. Watt could never 
| Feason, they had recourse to uproar and dis-, have constructed his steam-engine if he had 
‘order. If aman obtained the floor who was | ~~ Lain wid we from Black the whole 
| suepected of being desirous of speaking against theory of the subject. 
| the tyranny whieh excluded Po then mn, ' The application of knowledge to skill, of 
' tion those who fraternized with colored physi- , Science to practice, isto be accomplished more 
| cians his voice was drowned by a storm of , “ompletely and gloriously in America than any- 
‘shouts and hisses. Esculapius is mrthologi- | where else in the world. The genius of our 
_ cally related to have assumed the form of a institutions and the enterprise of our people 
| serpent, and the majority of the convention | Point in this direction. Young men who mean 
seemed ambitious of conveying the impression ' not to fall behind the time in which they live 
| that they were his lineal eisbiense should take note of this significant tendency, 
| ‘The majority of the “Committee on Ethics” | 924 Shape their plans of life in wise accordanve 
made ® labored attempt to bolster up their | With its teachings. 
weak and puérile report, but the'sem and sub-| 9“ ) —“-—_---~~~=——__—__— 
stance of their design was nothing more nor | Extraordinary Mechanical Genius 
less than color. These of anatomy | of a Colored Boy. 


and physiology have dienes the rete | aa 

—— scaeneene quasi is — by a We find this in the Washington Chronicle : 
t vi ce is | 

dove to their refined end Saiti nes, yee 














| wealth would be added to the ‘Treasury could | opted by the convert on. Jt may be aafely affirm- | I id DO : 
all classes have the benefits of the industrial | ed that no company of men outside of Bedlam | His great anxiety is to.get employment in the 
interests,so powerfully protected by the matual ever made such a jumble of absurdity and Navy Yard, where he can get the benefit of the 
Millions want | puerility in so short aspace of time. No pru- | best instruction, and perfect himself in the 

at they shall beno dent man would consider it safe to submit him- | calling for which his preference is passionately 


better and more uniform wages, than any other | 


lations, bat the principles of their business. | 


he-will: find it far better to begin with a| 
His sub-— 
sequent reading and observation will be more 


quently find that certain substances in solution | 
| will not erystalize until some point or nacleus | 


It | tespeet to the natural sciences‘which touch their | 
has been our fortune to attend conventions | Calling on every side. That reproach is rapid- | 
composed of representatives of nearly every | ly being removed. But there is equal reason | 


THE NEW ERA, | 





we ed 


ineh. 


struction in the South could be much more which the convention received a resolution | a pair of broken shears, pair of ditto scissors 
fictive es chine land to the loyal men, who, | Offered by Dr. Sullivan—‘‘that no distinction ' Fes iren, a hand vice, a piece of iron used | 
through the unrepentant element there, are | of race or color shall exclade persons claiming | @: an anvil, 

Aly stripped of self-support. The freed- | admission to this association, who are duly ac- | melting his metal he used and 
' e commenced his engine last 


| tion. 
‘mendably modest bearing. 


|; mechanism amounts to 


cessfull 
pene 4 


| strong. 


| ‘The subject of this notice was first broaght 
Change this ex- | nothing of their bad manners, perverse politics, | to the attention of Commissioner Fisher, of the 
clusive color monopoly, and necessities of this | and absurd prejudice.— Washington Chron- , Patent Offiee, by Mr. Anthony Bowen, of this 
, city, whose assiduity ia helping to elevate his 
race never tires, but works with a faith that 


| believes that God ruleth. 


'IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
The 27th day of April, 1870. 


No. 1948, 
Equity Docket 10. 


On motion of the plaintiff, by Mr. G. R. Ed- 
wards, his attorney, it is ordered that the de- 
appearance to be entered 
the first rule day oceurrin 
forty days after this day ; otherwise the canse wi 

be proceeded with as in case of 


} 


Srerppen H. Porter 
vs. 
Matitpa J, Porter. 


| 


' fendant cause he 


herein on or befo 





| True copy. Test: 
| my65-6t 





It tells how the Government lands are sur- 


; ve 


t 
| 8 ws 
cultural Coll 


| Ittells how public grants of Land to States 
| and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
It tells how to take up government land under 

a gives full instructions, 


| the Homestead Act, an 


with blank forms, fees, &c., 


|, It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 


| lie lands are. 


_ [ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI 
| passed away, and its modern successor, the ap-| FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
| Prentice system, is fast following. These in- _COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
| Stitutions at least thoroughly taught the rou- | ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
| tine of mechanical practice; and we are now | 1N@ $6 to $10 pown, ann $10 to $20 Iv Five 


| YEARS. | 
ls about 
| onel 
| Boox of the Public 
| States. 


| Surverine Manvat. 
{ 


under them. It is almost indis' 
| Surveyor and Lawyer in the 
rete 


| ject-matter while it was in p 


They do not | take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
J | possess, in the practical acquaintance with one | much value to surveyors in the public lan 
Thus efficacious non pepven Democratic cruelty | application of science to human life, a nucleus | and Territories, and{to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
and assaults on our freedom and manhood. ‘The | of erystalization, and they remain more bottles | or other persons dealing in or locating public 


| _ Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
| Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


| promptly. 


J. M. EDMUNDS. 
| Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Surveyiva Manvat, carefully wra 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage pai 


receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 


registered letters, or drafts. 
Address 


of each month, in the 


to 





m!) ‘L-tf. 


and Boys’ and Ch 


age condition. For 
ers will find here the 


and Boya, and 



















sof lend.» Theexbanet, 


Uinois. 
one hammer, and anold saw. For | Richard ne. 


ordinary flower- 


C t i 7 ne means a 
He should have a home to live in| of hisses, which compelled him to stop. At/ rude piece of workmanship, it is neatl 
peaceably, independent of heartless speculators , last the appeal of Dr. Yandell, of Louisville, finished and perfect in all its parts. Its co 
and unscrupulous demagogues. Then, with the | who seemed to have more of the instinct of the | struction was necessarily a tedious process, re- 
ballot and bullet, equal laws and landed home, | gentleman than the other negro-hating doctors, | quiring repeated experiments and innumerable 
eenth amendment of the Constitution | he is a true sovereign, embodying the Ameri-' prevailed with the maddened crowd, and in- | patient efforts ; and, in view of all the discour- 
‘nited States is the proclaimed will of | can idea of independence. Then to his oppres- | duced them to give Dr. Sullivan five minutes | aging circumstances, the produetion of such & 
gate sor he could say: “I am now beyond your | in which to advocate his resolution. ea -4 er - +y~e _ o~* ye 
y ; i $ > interest of the | vention then laid this resolution on the table | plements he ha work with, shows that the 
Foargae | Seach ; my interest and the true inter The convention by this | boy possesses talent that should be cultivated, 
vote distinctly declared that race or color} and merit that deserves a generous recogni- 


Young Baltimore is a bright mulatto, has an 
land, independent voters, free from the neces- | good standing, and duly accredited to the asso- | exceedingly pleasant agg aad a com- 

e exhibits no 
The doctors, immediately after this distinct | elation at his success, but his anxiety for an 
to-day have given to Georgia a republican gov- | declaration, stultitied themselves and falsified | opportunity to improve a Rol giome 
unoccupied would have bloomed; school-houses, | that “the consideration of race or color has | branch of mechanics in which he has so suc- 
churches, manufactories, and thrift would have | had nothing todo with the decision of the 
driven out “ Kuklux Klans,”’ and the prowling | question,’’ and then, inthe same breath, they 
vagabonds that make Georgia and Tennessee a | contradicted themselves by falsely asserting | 


experimented is evidently the one 
to his taste and capacity, and, inas- 
much as he has so thoroughly developed natural 
a quirements that indicate future success, race 
and color should not be a bar to his persverance. 


R. J. Metas, Clerk. 
| All About the Public Lands. 
HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
| Tells all About the Public Lands. 


t tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
| tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 

tead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
ege or Revolutionary Land 


It tells what are the rights of Forei 
| regard to the acquisition of the 

Tttel ineral Landsan 
This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
ant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Haxp- 
nd System of the United 


Mining Claims, 


Unsirep States Senate Caamper, 
Wasuinoton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examined the 
prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 
| In addition to complete and authentic instrue- 

tions on all questions relating to the United 
Even | States system of rectangular surveys, the .work 
if a young man does not expect to be obliged | contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 

to work with his own bands ora living, (though | Land Laws, and instructions for 


find a place in all the school libraries and 

| higher institutions of nea im the country. 

S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com, on Public Lands. 


Wasutneton, Feb. 3, 1868. 
| [have examined the Surveyin 
| pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., an 
There are many men | sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 


Money should be sent in P. 0. money orders, 

J. H. HAWES, 

aidlene Loti _____Washington, D. C.__ 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE . 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 


Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 
attend. 


G. F. NEEDHAM, 
Secretary. | 


GEORGE ©. HENNING, | 
READY-MADE CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


| THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
is always stocked with a great variety of Business 

Suits for Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 

ildren ’ Suits suitable forevery 


to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
articles only are offered to 


good 
who may rely u getting all they ; 
Corguia for," Tnchnded ie thie Actereatcr on | 
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He bes never bed an hour's instrecticn in | George H Spenead. 7 WTT Adatbert ames. wrverem TS 
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kling. 
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North 
--- 1871 Joseph C. Abbott............. 1871 








CONSTITUTION 
OF TEE 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
ARTICLE 1. 
Ssorrem 1. This tion shall be known as the Na- 


States, 
ARTICLE IT. 


Scc. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 


———— as may now or hereafter exist, haying for 


their he amelioration and advancement ° tie 
= —_ labor for a living. or i a 
Be. shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that Tepresen- 
tative. derive their election direct the organieation they 
claim to represent. - 


i ARTICLE Il. . 

| Sac. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union 

, elected annually on the third day of the esate, sod chee 
hold their office until their successorsare duly elected. They 

| shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recor.ling and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasarer,and av Ex scutive Committee 


| of nine members. 
Lyman ee apiteeente i aa | — above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
iana. ‘ io : 
Oliver P. Morton.............1878|John Sherman.............. 1873 |  Ssc.3. There shall be one Vice t for 
Daniel D. Pratt............. «1875 Allen G. Thurman®......... 1875 | Territory, and the District of detamhin anes pee aan 
q | State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
J. B. Howell................. +1871 Geo, H. Williams............ 1871 | State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
James Harian.............. « 1873! Henry W.Corbett............ 1873 next meeting preceding the annual Meeting of the National 
staat on sos! Pennsylvania, ocie | — Union. u neither et a Vice President, then the 
b Meeshiasied Simon Cameron.............. | National Labor Union 
Samuel C. ae wee 1878 John os catia Tonneditin 1875 reguiar annual meeting. = — ae 
y- 4 Sec 4. The Bureau of Labo 
Thomas 0. McCreery®......1871/Henry B. Anthony.......... 1871 | Washington, D.C. ep arecaechameemapenr ens 
Garrett yy ae hechibescies 1875 | APTICLE IV. ? 
i ‘ ina, : resident shall 
Jobn 8, Harris... 1871! Thos. J. Robertson.........1871 | ational Laker Geen oe aren or cata of Gin 
We. Pitt Kellogg .......1078| Pred’ A. tawyor..........1873 | serve onder end enfeons the trees en th demthanioes 
aia dh mee 1UT0 Seen as Tennessee | for money drawn on the Treasurer b the Secretary, and be 
» Morrill............0+-. i ph 8. Fowler.......... the custodian of the seal, which shall be a I 
HMaonibal Hamlin........... 1875; Wm. G. Brownlow........ +1875 | mente emana from his suo aia a 
i * er 
j daties as may be fred of him by the B 
George Vickers*............. 1873! (Vacant) erscccce vcsssss.-.. a Beer, ~ cabuations yet Labor, 
Wan. f. Hamiltone, isr6. 9 Ferment | Ee cnet er aie wentons mem the coverat 
sachusetts |Justin 8. Morrill............ 1878 | "Sze. 2. The Vice President shall absen. i 
w hbo hana seal 1871 . F. Edmunds., f Se in the coor disabili. 
a —- eres sa jees Virgin reed | ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 
Janos, wichigan. john ¥. Bowie. +++... ARTICLE V. 
‘acob ward...... -Johnator .......... — Sac. 1. The Recording Secretary shall k . 
Chandler........ 1875, West nia. | count of the . of the National Labor Union. por 
‘imnesota. | Waitman T. Wiiley......... 187: | Bureau of Labor. He shall fill all blanks, and write all or- 
Daniel 8. Nortou*.......: «01871 Arthur I, Bereman.......... 1876 | ders for money on the Treasurer. He shail keep a debit 
‘Alexander Ramsey ........ 1875; I and credit account, and shall report the condition of the 
a O. Howe............ 1873 | fluances at euch meeting of the Bureau of Labor. and 
. H. Carpenter......... 1876 | form such other service as may be required ) hn National 
Republicans, (9; *Democrate, 11. Vacancies, 4. 4 far | Labor Union and Bureau of Labor his absence the As- 
Senate would contain 74 members | sistant 


admitted to their seats. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


seen Ele. . 


2—Aaron F. Stevens. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 


3—Robert S. Heftin. 8—Jacob Benton 

4—Charles Hayes j New Jersey. 

6——Cox.* ' 1—William Moore. 
herman.* 


th-——8 | 
{The Alabama members| 
were elected in August, and} 4—Joha Hill. 
consequently have not been! 5—Orestes Cleveland.* 
admitted. } k New Fork. 
Arkansas. | 1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
1—Logan H. Root. 2—John G. Shumaker.” 
2—Anthony A. C. Regers.* ,; 3—Henry W. Slocum.* 





The Senators elect from Georgia and Virginia have not been i 


Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Src.1. The Treasurer shall recei i 
bills and orders that may be enna ee =. 
| attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 


port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 


required to give such bonds with such. security as the Bureau 


| may require. 
ABTICLE VII. 


8xc.1. The Bureau of Labor shall nieet 
each month, at such time and pug By Baty atthe 


| Union may . They fill all vacancies in sai 
| reau. They helt bene to grant duane tes on, 
| rious tions in the different States. In connection 
with the President shall advise and superintend the or- 
| — of Labor nions, a. ™ building, and co- 
ey shall inquire into and inform the var povaedoee a 


8—Thomas Boles. 4—John Fox.* sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
California. 5—John Morrissey.* | be required. They shall give especial attention to ediien 
1—Samuel B. Axtel.* 6—Samuel 8. Cox.* ; the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
| 2—Aaron A. Sargent. 1—Harvey ©. Calkin,* | chartered by the National Labor Unions in b ing to jus- 
| 3—James A. Johnson.* 8—James Brooks.* | tiee those who imay rob them of their wages, the bringing 
Connecticut. 9—Fernando Wood.* about such legislation in the sevoral States as May be ne- 
1—Julius = N. Potter.* cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 
2—Stephen W. Kellogg. 1l—George W. Greene.* | of the laboring classes, 
3—H. Hi. Starkweather. 12—John H. Ketcham. Sze. 2. bof shall regulate the salary of the President 
4—William H. Barnum.* 13—John A. Griswold.* | See: 5 sach other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
Delaware. | 14—Stephen L. Mayhem. | com the objects of the National Labor Uuion. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* | 15—Adolphus H. ; Szo, 3. They nopest annually to the National Labor 
Florida. 16—Orange F Union the condition the various o} zations, also the 
a } a ero & ee — condition of colored labor in the United #tatos, with 
% j en 3 suc as they may think necessar 
[Seven Districts. No elec-, 19—Charl . Slew “ 


es Knapp. 
tion yet held for Members of, 20—Addison H. Laflin. 


the XLIst Congress. The’ 21—Alex. H. Bailey. 

Members of the last Congress; 22—John 0. Churchill. 

were oe: in , B— i y. 
1—J. W. Clift. i ae . es. 
2—Nelson Tift * ' 26—Wi H. Kelsey. 
3—William P. Kdwards. 26—Giles W. Hoi ‘ 


4—Samuel bh. Gove, 


27—Hamilton Ward. 
6—Charles H. Prince. 


28—Noash Davis, jr. 





7—Jesse A. Moore. | %—Plato Darham.* 


8—Shelby M. Cullom. i Ohio. 
9—Thornton W. McNeoly.*: 1--Peter W. Strader.* 
10--Albert G. Barr.* | 2-Job E. Stevenson 
11—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 38—Robert VU. Schenck 
12—John B, May. 4—William La: 
18—John M. Crebs.* 5—William Mungen.* 
Indiana. | 6—John A. Smith. 
4— Wn. E. Niblack.* 7—James J.-Winans 
2—Michael ©. Korr.* 8—John Beatty. { 
3—Wa. 8, Holman.* Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 
4—Geo. W. Julian | 10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
5—John Coburn li—John T. Wilson. 
6—Daniel W, Voorhees,* Yan Tramp.* 
T—Godlove 8. Orth. 183—6 W. Morgan.* 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. ld— in Welker. 
9—John P. C. Shanks. | be H. 
10—Wm. Williams. 16—John A. Bi 
1i—Jaeper Packard. 17—Jacob A. Ambior 
Iowa 18— 
1—George W. McCrary 19—James A. eld j 
2—William Smyth. 5 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 1 8. Smith.* 
4—Wm. Loughridze. 
5—Francis Pomeroy. , 1—Samuel J. Randal!.* 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 2—Charies O'Neill. 
Jo Moffet.* 
1—Sidney Clarke. 


4—William D. Kelley. 
ohn B. Ad 


or 
1—Lawrence 8. bie.* 6—John D. Btiles.' 
2—Wm. M. Sweenoy. * 7—Wash. Townsend. j 


Resigned. - Lawrence Getz. 
i. Proner knoti | Oliver J. Dickey. 


* 
5—Boyd Wiuchester.* | 10—Henry L. Cake. ! 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* | 1l—Daniel M. Van Aukon.* | 
7—James B. Beck.* ' 12—George W. Woodward.? | 
M. Adams.* 13—Ul Mercur. ! 
9—John M. Rice.* u—J B. Packer. i 
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| 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax is 
| 
' 


See. 5. All communications in relation to busi 
taining to the Labor Union or Burean of Labor, maet be 


marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed - 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. — 


ARTICLE VIII. 


ARTICLE IX. 


' . rs, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
Vacancy ; 29—Johbn Fisher. | clent to for a charter, h 
7—P. M. B. Young.* 30—David 8. Bennett. pa: nent el deeds a oe Come oe te 
s. 31—Porter Sheldon. .2. It shall be the duty of each organization to e 
At Large—John A Logan. North Carolina. an annual statement of the condi said ization, 
1—Normaa B. Judd. ; 41—Clinton L. Cobb. with sueh tion as may be td the interest of 
2—John ¥F. Farnsworth. | 2—David Heaton. | a and forward it to the Bureau at least. one 
3—H. ©. Burchard, | $—Oliver H. Dockery. | month the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
é—iatn 3 et , | —— r j pode ag pon fad ater lived the use and benefit of the 
ngersol! § ; onal Labor Da! meeti 
6—Burton C. Cook | 6—Francis E. Shober.’ ve bz 
| 


Skc.i. Each local organization or represen y 
a tax of ten cents annually per member. on ooeren en 


shall be paid on the prcseatnticn of the creden- 
als of the delegate; and no logate shail be altowed to 


paid. 
ARTICLE xX. 

Sac. 1. The-mecting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of Desembus in each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
President, upon the request of tae Bureau of 


ARTIOLE XI.—Onper or Business. 
- Report of Committee on C: 4 
- Roil of members, ne 
. Reading of minutes, 
‘ of Bureau of Labor, 
. Report > standing — ~ a comtittect, 
. Report of local tions. 
. Unfinished en” a 
. New business, 
9. Adjournment. 

ABTICLE XII. 


Sac. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 


at the regular annual meetings of the Nati 1 Labor Uni 
by « two-third vote of oll mambere poenat. ep 


SBAane wwe 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
aan of Labor ef the United States ot 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States ; 
Mi . Leen 3 of the a is, iow ean the workingman 


condition? This y 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 





Louisiana. 15—Richard J. Haldeman.* | world. The universal law of our existence is: “ 
1—Louis St. Martin.* 16—John Cessna. | of thy face thon shalt eat thy bread.” Woe Sameer’ nt 
Acinic beer” cw" hVarctng, | 0 TAME ht a rin a ae ema 
™m. . | bor, e 
4—Michael Ryan.* 19—Glouni W. Scofield. | honest, patient toll. Pe Pe 
5—George W. MeCranie.* W. Gilfillan. i It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist ; 
* | af ,) hat is, every man should try and receive an exchange fur his 
1—Jebn Lynch. i ames 8, Negicy. Jabor, which, by proper economy and investment, will, in 
uel P. Morrill | 2 Phelps, the fetare, plate in the position of those on whom he is 
G. Blaine 24—J B. Doniey. now ent for a living. At least it should be your as- 
4—John A. Peters. { Island. tion to become the owner of your own homestead and 
| §—Eugene Hale. , 1-—Thomas A. Jenckes. that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
| Maryland. 2—Nathan F. Dixon. ; As workingmen we can Possess these by being 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* South Carolina. | i with our and hands, fu our 
| 2—Stevenson Archer.* | 1—(Resigned. habits, and economical with our means. 
3--Thomas Swann.* 2—v. C. Bowen. It ia the of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
4—Patrick Hamill.* , D, 2. ticularly the of Labor created by your as- 
5--Frederick Stone.* 4—W. D. Simpson. ; sem from nearly every State in the Union, to with 
Massachusetts, Tennessee. | you a the, best and most speedy means to your 
1—James Buffington. At Large—John B. Rogers. | condition in the United States, 
2—Oakes Ames. 1—Roderick R. Butler. ' We look with al emotions upon the present condition 
3—Ginery Twitchell. , 2—Horace . of labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
4—Samue! Hooper. 3—William B. Xtokes. assaulted, and, in cases, totally indifferent to its 
5 - Saas S. Butler. 4—Lewis Tillman. own welfare. After a caretal vurvey ond consideration of 
o~ PT. Seales. pet Fe cat cual question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
George M. Brooks. rnell. experience of the moat profound economists labor 
—— Hoar. | T—Isaac BR. Mawkins. of times— , — 
?—Wm. B. Washbura. 8—William J. Smith. We advise you, lst, to ini organize, because labor 
10—Heary. L. Dawes. Tezas. —— Fmt when’ 3 that is, by or- 
> you have command of capital. You 
1—Fernando ©. Beaman. receive better Your labor. ¥ou learn where and how 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. | t invest your to better ‘ou Jearn the 
| yneoe We Vermont went copdeek pny oe your 
omas W. Ferry. . that > AB tal . labor. Fou 
| 6—Omer D, Conger. 1—Chas. W. Willard. ' learn how and where to pho togive your- 
} a Strickland. | 2~—Luke P. Poland. | selves work when are by opposite combina- 
3—Worthington C. Smith.’ wants of your fellow workmen and 


mesota 
1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 


pa me M. Wilson.* 1—Richard 8. Ayer. 
Bngene Mi, Wit 


2—James H. Piatt. 
ay = aos ris, 3—Charles = Porter. 
2—J. L. Mor 5 4—George W. Booker. 
.C. W. McKee, | §—Robert ay. 
4—L. W. Perce. | 6—William jr. 
| T—Lewis McKenzie, 
Missouri. 8—J. K. Gibson. 
1—Erastus Wells.* At Large—Joseph Segar. 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg. 
a 
us H, 4 —Isaac 5 
Stemnet 8. ‘ 2—James @. McGrew. 
6—Robert T. Van Horn 3—John 8. Witcher. 
7—Joel F. As Wisconsin 


1—Halbert z Paine. 
Benj. + Oo na. 
38—Amasa ‘Cobl. 


8—Joha F. Sexdomin. 
@-—-David P. Dyer. 





1—John Taffe. 4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
Nevada. 56—Philetus Sawyer. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 6—Cad. C. Washburn. 


Republicans, including Radicale and Conservatives, 
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HOOFLAND’S BITTERS 


NATURE'S GIFTS 


SCIENTIFICALLY DEVELOPED.. 





As mankind, from indiscretion or othe ca 
has been doomed to suffer from decum,. pe 
has a remedy for disease been provided. Our 
hills and valleys abound with roots and herbs 


which, if scientifically prepared 
will restore health and vigor ae ‘nvalid “ 
nd such a rem we should seek 
stood the test of nie ae 
HOOFLAND’'S 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


A 
Sure Cure for Liver Complaint, 


ne | Sure Cure for Dyspepsia. 


Sure Cure for Debility. 
Sure Cure for Jaundice. 
Sure Cure for Marasmus, 


pe all ag arising from weakness or want 
of action in the Liver ligesti 
pee tha or digestive organs. The 
IMPURE BLOOD 
And all diseases arising from it, The great pre- 
ventive of 


FEVER AND AQUE. 


It is an impossibility for any one to have Fever 
and Ague, if they will use a few bottles of this 
remedy each spring and fall. 

$100 $100 $100 


Will be given for any case of this disease that 


per, | Occurs to any one that uses the Bitters or Tonic 


as Furerentative. “ 

ose who have the Fever and Ague wi 
after the chills have stopped, that by apy 
bottles of the Bitterrs or Tonic, that the disease 
will not return. 

These remedies will rebuild their constitu- 
tions faster than any other known remedy. 

The remedies were placed before the public 
thirty years ago, with all the prejudice of so. 
called ‘patent medicine ”’ Operating against 
them, but gradually their virtues became known 
and now, to-day, they stand atthe head of all 
preparations of their class, with the indorsement 
of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


physicians. 


Read the following symptoms, and if ou fi 
that your system is effected by any of theme _ 
may rest assured that disease has commenced its 
attack on the most important organs of your 
body, and unless soon checked by the use of 
powerful remedies, a miserable life, soon termi - 
nating in death, will be the result. 
Constipation, Flatulence, 
Inward Piles, Iness of 
Blood to the Head, Acidity of 
the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn 
Disgust for Food, Fullness.or Weight 
in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Difficult 
Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or 
Suffocating Sensations when ina Lying Posture 
Dimness of vision, dots or webs before the sight, 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
tion, Yellownessof the skinand open, Sin 
in the side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &e., Sud- 
dep Flushes of Heat, Burning in the 
voy nary Imaginings of Evil 
and Great Depression of spi 
“ nner disease of = 
iver or poaye organs, 
combin “ wep impere ; 
100d. 


O 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. [t 
is a compound of fluid ex - The roots, 
herbs and barks from which these extracts are 
made are gathered in Germany; all the medics- 
nal virtues are extracted from them by a scien- 
pea pes Lage — are then 

to this country to expressly for the man- 
ufacture of this Bitters. There mes alcoholic 
substance of any kind used in compounding the 
Bitters, hence it is free from all the objections 
incident to the use of a liquor aration 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERUWAN TONIC 


CO : 


Isa combination of all the ingredients of the 


& | Bitters, with pure Santa Cruz Rum, Oran , ko. 
he Bitters, 


It is used for the same diseases as t 
in cases where some pure alcoholic stimulus is 
required. 


TESTIMONY 
Like the following was never before offered in 
behalf of any medicinal preparation : 
HON. GEO. W. WOODWARD, 
Chief Justice of.the Supreme Court: of Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 
PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 
I find *‘Hoofland’s German Bitters’’ is a good 
tonic, useful in diseases of the digestive organs, 


a=) 


and of past benefit in cases ef debility and 
want of nervous action in the system. 
Yours, truly, 

GEO. W. WOODWARD. 


HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1866. ‘ 

I consider ‘‘ Hoofland’s German wi 
valuable medicine in case of attacks of indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my 


experience of it. Your’s with 
3 JAMES THOMPSON, 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 


Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
HILADELPHIA, June 1, 1868. 
I have found by experience th t Hoofland’s 


Ta 


Getman Bitters’’ is a very good tonic, relieving 
dyspeptic symptoms almost directly. 
GEORGE SHARSWOOD. 


HON. WM, F. ROGERS, 


Mayor of the city of Buffalo, New York. 


Mayor’s Orrice, Burrito, June 22, 1866. 
I have used “‘Hoofland’s German Bitters and 


A. 


Toniec”’ in family during the ear, and 
can recommend them as aan: HN im- 


parting tone and vigor to the system, ase 
been productive .of deci ial ef- 
fects eT BOOeES 
HON. JAMES M. WOOD, | 
Ex-Mayor of Williamaport, Pennaylvani 
T take great in recommending ‘Hoof: 


( e 
land’s German Tonic”’ to _ who. be 
afflicted with dyspepsia. Ihad the dyspepein so 


N- 


JOHN EUTERMARKS, ESQ. 
Law partner of Foden, Meynaed, Williams- 
Thia is to certi Phat I have used ‘‘Hoofiand’s 
Bitters” for dyspepsia, and found it an 
invaluable remedy. 
CAUTION. 
Hoofland’s German Remedies are’ 
feited. See that the signature of C, M. JA N 


D 


is om the wrapper of each bottle. All ohare ere 


terfeit. Pri office and arent | 
phn, Pe Store, No. 681: Arc 

Formerly C. Movs P=? gg 
. PRICES. i 
; Bitters, 
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From Casscll’s Magazine. 


The Children in the Snow. | 


A TURE STORY. 

More than half a centvry ogo the little val- 
}.y of Easedale, in the Lake district, was the) 
reene of eertain curioas and tragical cer | 
ences, which excited much interest an 1 come | 
aniseration. 4 

Eusedale has been described as une e! the | 
Most impressive saliiudes meet st the W gt 
gnoreland monntains. Possthiy change das | 
Rince come to it, but formeriy only some half | 
dozen houses were scattered about the flocr of | 
the valley, and its miniature fieldsand meadows | 
were divided and parceled out, now by thick | 
hedgerows, now by lite sparkling brooks or | 
“becks,” not too broad for a child) to leap 
across, and now by close lines and groups ol 
wild crowing birch, alder, holly, mountain ash, 
and hazel, that broke up the level look of the 
fand, and eheercd the winter season by the 
Lright scarlet of their berrice. ‘Mhe humid cli- 
junte gave a lawn like UP pearance. to the small 
ticlds ; and a barrier of mountains, their heads 
usually muffled in mists, sereened the valley 
from the winds, while practically they per 
mitted approach to it but from one quarter 
dirassmere. 

Other access to it might be obtained by miles 
and miles of extremely rough walking and steep 
climbin+ over the mountains; but there was 
little to encourage enterprise and exertion of | 
this description. Easedale was only a beauti- 
jul little valley among the mountains, and as a 
rule, no one attempted to enter its precincts 
but by the pathway of Grassmere. 

In ‘this solitude dwelt George and Sarah 
Green, homely, hard-working peasant people, | 
with a numerous family of young children, | 
‘They were respecied in the neighborhood for 
the’r industry, for the contentment with which 
they sustained their trying lot, and for the de- 
eeney antl propriety with which they managed | 
to maintain their children and to send them 
comfortably attired to the parish school at | 
Girassmere. 

It was winter time ; the snow lay thick upun 
the ground, There was little to induce people 
to wander far from their homes and hearths. 
But life was monotonous in the Lake district. 
Any sinall unusual matter in such a dearth of | 
events was entitled to rank as a thing of im- | 
portance. A sale of domestic furniture had 
been announced to take place at the house of 
some proprietor at Langdale, at a distance 
from the cottage of the Greens of about five or 


{ 


six miles—the journeying being rade by day- | 


liyht, and the mistupon the hills not obscuring 
the footway. * ; 

A sale was an vccurrence of much interest 
thereabout. 
neighborhood to assemble on such an occasion, 


not necessarily to make purchase, but at any | 


rate to look on and take apinterest in such 
purchases as might be made. The auction was 
regarded as a kind ef social rendezvous, at 
which people, separated by many miles of 


mountain land, might encounter each other, and | 


interchange news and rural gossip. But for 
some such meetings the dwellers in the differ- 


ent Valleys of the district might not have heard | 


of each other for months—-perhaps years. 
Then open house was kept at these sales. 
‘The owner of the property was at home to all 


comers, and was well pleased to see as large an | 


atiendance as possible. They might be buyers | 
or they might not; still it was well known that 


prices were higher when the assembly was nu- | 


merous than when the company was limited. 
And hospitality was the order of the day. 
For the male guests were broached casks of | 
excellent ale, usually brewed six or seven weeks 
before, in preparation for the event, or possibly | 
was provided some still more admirable ‘‘pow- 
sowdy,”’ a combination of ale, spirits, and | 
spicer, while for the women present cups of | 
strong tea—as many as they chose—were fre- | 
quently furnished. ‘he auctioneer was in gene. | 
ral a humorist—combining business and pleas. 
ure—helping the sales and forcing up the prices 


by his jests, seldom very new or yery popular, | 


and setting a notable example in his constant 
recourse to the good cheer the host of the day 
had set upon the table. 


It was to attend a sale of this kind the Greens | 


had journeyed from their cottage. They pro- 
bably would not have withheld their presence 
for any consideration. It would have been un- 
neighborly to have stayed away. ‘They would, 
perhaps, have affronted their friends by so 
doing, to say nothing of depriving themselves 
of a much-prized entertainment; but it was 
long past sunset when the auction had con- 
cluded, and the time arrived for general sepa- 
ration, 

The Greens were lowly people. and their 
presence was not much regarded. It did not 
appear that they had made any purchases, | 
‘They were, probably, whatever their needs or 
desires might have been, without the means of 
satisfying them; and there were more impor- 
tant people—bidders and competitors for the 
different lots—naturally oceupying the atten- 
tion of the assembly. 

Only it was remembered afterward that re- 
monstrances had arisen from various quarters | 
as to the intention of the Greens to retrace their 
path of the morning, and to descend into Ease- 
dale over the mountains above Langdalehead. 


The opposition to their plan was not likely to | 


have been very obstinate, 
busy about their owndeparture. ‘The meeting 
gradually melted and dispersed—" scaled off,” 
as the Northern phrase has it. Besides, the 
Greens were mature, steady people. 

They knew the country if anybody did. They 
were not to be surpassed in local information, 
at any rate, Still it was said that they pro- 
fessed, to follow the counsel of certain of their 
friends in regard to the choice of roads, and in 
avoidance of the most perilous paths. They 
were last seen, however, by the attendants at 
the sale quitting the rude carriage way, and 
making for the steep side of the mountain, 

HT. 

lu the Greens’ cottage at Easedale, by the 
side of a peat-fire, crouched their six children, 
waitipg for their return. 


the family, Was nineyears old. The children 


were, of course, wholly dependent for their | - > apt 4 
daily bread upon the labor of their parents. Let | Pech und by « ylimpse of some familiar object, | 
only one day pass, and they must inevitably be | 


brought to the brink of starvation, 

For five huurs—from seven to twelve —the 
children sat by the fire waiting, listening. At 
length, Agnes told her sisters and brothers 
that they mast go to bed. They obeyed, but 
fearfully. ‘They could know littl 
of the hills, but they were not too young to 
read the alarm written upon their sister's face. 
Besides, the strange has terrors of its own for 
children. And it Wus so strange that father 
und mother had not returned long since from 
Langdalehead. 

After midnight the moon rose brightly enough | 

to be clouded over presently, however. The | 
snow bevan to fall. Nest mn Thing the ground 
was very thickly covered. ‘The poor children 
found theroselves completely imprisoned—cut | 
off from all communication with the friends | 
who would have helped and comforted them in | 
the neighboring cottages. A stream skirting 
the cottage garden was teo wide for them to 
leap. The wooden bridge crossing was unsafe. 
Several planks were wanting, and the drifting 
snow concealed holes which would have let a 
child drep into the rapid water below, 
was no sign of George and Sarah Green. 

The children clung to the hope that the 
severe weather had induced them to stop the 
night at Langdale. Yet, as the day wore on, 
they were compelled to relinquish this hope. 
They knew that their parents of their own will, 
would not stop so long away from their howe 
and their children. “Their father had been a 
evidier, av active, courageous man, who, but 
for some dire calamity befalling him, would 
scarcely have failed toforce hia way back to 
his family. 

Gradually, a sense terrible enough, if incom- 
plete, of the awfulness of their situation began 
to awake in the minds of these poor little ones. 
Yet they would seem not to have lost heart. 
Their misery did not so much overwhelm them 
as it sharpened and, in @ measure, matare 
their intellectual perceptions. Hour by. hour 
they begome more pathetically couvined that 
they were indeed orphans—that their futher 
and mother were lost to them forever. 

Yet, providentially, their energy and intelli- | 
gence were quickened by their misfortunes— 
stood them in good stead at their direst need. 

. Dhey buddied together the second of 
their being left alone round their hearth fire of 
peat, afid held a little family coungil.as te-what 


There | 


the heavy fall of the norning—and in the next , 


, neighbors, in case t 
| should increase ; for, many days of confixe- 


j that they might net be able to aciual 
i near dwellers with 


| enough for a child of nine years old—she_re- 


It was the custom for the whole ! 


All the guests were | 


| be fuun 


Agnes, the oldest of | 


e of the danger | 


not to be supposed that a ‘man of any feeling 
| would abandon 


possibly some bovek or sheepfold. upon the 
mountain side might be theltering the mis-ing 
ones, although they might be snow-borid by 


place, to make known their situation to their 
the snow should continuc, er 
ment to the house, it was certain they would 
rish of starvation. 
Meanwhile the eldor sister, Agnes, thou) 
greatly alarmed, exerted herself to trike al! 


, measures necessary for the welfare of the lit) 
| community. 


It was vain looking out from tie 
cottage door. On every side arose a barrcad 
of snow. Yet this consoling thought vi-ites 
the child's mind—what was peril in one direc- 
tion was protection in another. No such dan 
ger threatened her little household as might 
have encompassed a desolate flock of youn: 
children in other parts of Bngiand, Lf shea 
her sisters and brothers could not advance to 
Grasstmere, on the other hand, the evil disposed, 
the bad characters and wild sea-faring forvisn- 
ers who sometimes entered the vale, could not 


get to them. The neighbors of the poor ers 
their friends and allies. 
The children’s greatest apprehy sion was, 


dink tie 
their situation. It this 
could but be accomplished, assistance was ce 
tain. Cheered with these reflections, the litde 
girl caused her brothers and sisters to knee! 


' down and say their prayers, wud then tarts d to 


accomplish every housebold task that might be 


of service to them in a long captivity. 


First of all, upon sone recollection that th 
clock was nearly rua down, she wound it up. 
Next she went and scalded all the mmik she 


| could find in the house, so as to save it irom 


turning sour. Then she examined the meal- 
chest, made some of the common oaticea! por 
ridge of the country, but put ali the children, 
except the two youngest, upon a short allow- 
ance, reconciling them te this course, aad, in 
decd, persuading them to think they were en- 
joying a treat, by baking for them upon the 


hearth some thin small eakes, out ei a litle 


| hoard of flour she had discovered. 


Next, before night cameon, or more snow fell 
she went out of doors, and, with the help of two 
younger brothers, carried in from the peat 
stack as mach fuelas might serve them fora 
week’s consumption. She then seeured, from 
the stock of potatoes, buried in “brackens” | 
(withered fern.) enough to makea single wea! | 
She was afraid to take more, under some ides 
that, if removed, they would be spoiled by the | 
heat of the cottage. Then, she milked the | 
cow, and succeeded, alter great exertion, in 
getting down froma loft ahove the outhouse 
enough of food for the animal for one night, at 
any rate. These tasks accowplished—tging 


entered the warm house, barred the door, un 
! dressed and put to bed the smallér children, 
i and then sang them to sleep. L 
| 
Ill, 


The night pa-sed, and the morning dawned, 
bringing little « fort with it, however. -More | 
bad ns ev bd 
snow had fallen. The barriers round the 
tage had beeome more than ever formidahic. | 
A second and third day passed, little Agnes , 


cvs | 


| consoling ber flock, and taking such care for | 


their comfort as she could, and still calling en | 
the children night and morning to say praycrs 
for the safety of their paronts and themselycs. 
On the fourth day the snow was found to} 
have drifted Banked up on oneside, passages | 
were left exposed on the other. The wooden | 
bridge was still hopelessly impracticable, jut, | 


avoiding the brook, it seemed possible that a), 


road might be found into Grassmere over cer- | 
| tain low walls in the rear of the cottage. The | 
Westmoreland field-walls are rudely put toyeth- | 
er without cement—mere stones loosely piled | 
| upon each other. Still they are too high fora 


child to climb over without mature assistance | 


| or very considerable exertion ; but they are of | 
| such crazy construction, that by the insertion 


and plying of a stick lever-fashion, the stones 
may readily be displaced and the walls lowered. 
With the assistance of her brothers, Agnes wes 


| at last enabled to eseape from the cottage, aud, 


crossing the wails, te gain the pathway into 
Grassmere. 

In such a case the first house she eame to was 
| the right one toenter. The news the frighten 
ed child brought was sure to sccare her hospit 
able greeting and the warment sympathy. Soon 
it was known throughout the vale that neither 
| George nor Sarah Green had been seen by their 

children since the day of the sale at Langdale- 
/head. ‘The male population of Grassmere at 
once-assembled in consultation. Some sixiy 

men decided upon searching the mountains for 

the missing ones. They divided themselves | 
into exploring parties, and arranged a plan of 
communiecatip z with each other by the means of 
signals, in the event of perilous mists risin:; or 

farther falls of snow. The service was one of | 
considerable «unger. ‘The days were short and 
| dark, the mouatains were thickly coated with 

snow, and the searchers might easily share the 

fate of those they sought. 

It was necessary to depart from the usual 
tracks, and in the case of a fog, or, still worse, | 
a blinding snow-storm, there was much risk of 
their being themselves lost upon the mountains. 
Still there was no hesitation. It was telt that | 
the poor lost neighbors must be found at al! 
costs. The men of Grassmere willingly saeri- 


| ficed their da.!y earnings to toil without recom. 
| pense in ques. of the unhappy (Greens ; yet day 


after day the cxploring parties returned from a 
fruitless labor. Every inch of the pathwuy, 
from Langdale to Kasedale, had been examined, 
and a large margin had: been investigated on 
| either side of it; yet the traces sought could 
“We'll vo up, day after 
day, uatil we find them !” was the sturdy cry. 

It was necessary to extend the system of 
search. Some time had-been lost by adiecriny 
to the opinion that the Greens would eventually 
at no great distance from their proper 
pathway. It was not at first comprehended 
that people who lose their way are apt io wan- 
der miles and miles from the right track, and 
must necessarily be looked for at a wide dis- 
tance from it. . 

Iv. 

George Green was lying at the bottom of a 
precipice, from which it was plain he had tatien 
Sarah Green was found at the summit of the 
precipice. l'rom the position of the bodic- 
it was conjectured that the husband had de- 
sired his wile to pause for a few minutes, wray- 

ing her meauwhile in his own great-coat, while 
y advanced and sought to recounoiter the pros- 


| not be discovered. 


rocky peak, or tarn, or peatfield, make sure of | 
their sitaation. He had probably been blinded 
by the snow-storm, or deceived as to the nature 
of the grouni in front of him, for the precipice 
| over Which L* had’ fallen was but a few yards 
from the point at which he had -quitted Lis 
wife, 

The surface of the snow about him was quite 
undisturbed. He had probably died without a 
| strauggle—it might be without.a groan, It was 
| remembered afterward in Lanydalehead, tia 
|on the night of the sale a furious wind had 
| borne with it the sound of wild shrieks frou | 
the mountains. It was thought that these were 
the agoniziny cries of the poor wife in her ut 


| 





‘ ter misery and desolation when it becaine clea: 


tv her, past doubt or hope, that ber husband 
was. lost to her, and that her own fate was 
sealed. 


Her position had been afrightfulone. Sup 
posing her husband to have suffered much cre 
death came to him at the bottom of the preci- 
pice, the sound of his complaints and moans 
must have reached her ears.as she rested above 


| helpless, cruelly adding to her anguish. It was 


thought that she had remained stationary in 
the attitude in which her husband had left her, 
exhausted with fatigue, paralyzed by fear, un- 
til she had perished of exposure. The husband 
and wife had kept together to the very point at 
which, he below the rock and she above it, 
their sufferings had terminated. ‘Traces of their 


| foutfalis could be foand in the snow, only obilt- 


erated by later falls. ‘Phey had wandered miles 
and miles away from the path, oftentimes cros- 
sing and doubling back upon their own track. | 
By the time they reached the high and remote | 
rock at which death befell them, their fatigue 
must have been excessive, and all chance ot es- 
cape must have been over with both of them. 
They were farther from bome-than when they 
started from Langdale. They were miles from 
any habitation. I¢ was possible that, sometime 
belore reaching the rock, George Green might | 
have saved’ himself singly, had he been cruel 
enongh to desert his companion. But it was_ 
his poor faintiog wife under | 
maar have cheered their las 
t have cheered their last moments if | 
they could but haye. known how actively tueir | 
fate would move. Teumetty om be- | 
half of their poor ) children, S bit- | 
terest thoughts attending their final throes must 









was to ke done toward sending help to their 
parents—for a hope hed occurred to them th 


> a 


a a » 


os 


have arisen from their doubts and fears as to | 
he future yelfare of their bereaved and hel 


Sw. hans ee 


iJ 


attended@y all 


‘ested in the 


| narrow, you see,” 


doubt it, The word of the Lord is: ‘Lay up 
| for yourselves treasures in Heaven.’ 


ne casts up his eyes. 
Pa. BOS Se 


es 


ess little ones, whom they were pot destined to 
look upon again in this world. ‘ 

The funeral of the ill-fated. man and wife was 

& dwellers in the vale. The 

poet Wor laworth wrote incmorial stanzas wpon | 

the oceasion, beginning— 


‘*Who weeps for strangers? Many wept | 
For George and Sarah Green ; 

Wept for that pair's unhappy fate, 
Whose graves may here be seen. | 

“ By night upon these stormy fells, 
Did wife and hushand roam ; 

Six litle ones at home had left, _ | 
And contd not find that hone.’ | 


; } 
And concluding —- | 


‘Oh, darkness of the grave! how deep 
After that living night — 

Phat last and dreary ving one 
Of scrrow and affright! | 


i 
' 


‘* Qh, sacred marriage bed of death! | 


. : | 

‘hat keeps them side by side 

{un bond of peace, in bond of love 

That may not be untied. 
Afics 


| 
the funeral, a distribution of the chil- | 
dyn took piece amony the wealthier families | 
ol the bork. od. Was & wenerous 

straggle to be foremost in rendering help to the | 
poor vrpurns, and even the huimbtest dwellers | 
in the yale putin their claim to bear some part 


' 
Berra bucre 


f the vecessarv expenses that had to be in- | 
eared. ‘The Wordsw. th family acknowledged | 


allar interest in the future welfare of the | 
children, and they received one of them into 
thea own louschouid. 

On their bebalf a subscription was opened. | 
The Roval Pamily were made acquainted with | 
the facts of the case, and were especially inter- | 
story of the suffering children in | 
the snow. Queen Charlotte aud three of the 
royal prineésses became contributors tu the | 
find. and from the towera of Windsor Castle 
came kind inessages of inquiry concerning, and | 


a pe 


} expressions of sympathy with, the humble or- | 


phans of Easedale. Miss Wordsworth pub- | 
lished simple memoir oi the unfortunate | 
family. and De Quiney, in his * Recollections 
of the Lakes,’ has set forth the story at con- | 
le length, and after his most eloquent | 


ty From these sources have been derived 
the tacts above recited. i 
| 

Elorc Your Own Row. | 

j 

. ‘ 


bY ALICE CAREY, 
[ think there are some maxims 
Under the sun 
Searce worth preservation, 
But here, boys, is one, 
So sound and so simple, 
‘Tis worth while to know, 
And all in a single line! 
**Floe your own row!” 


A good many workers 
I’ve known in my time— 
Some builders of houses, 
Some builders of rhyme ; 
And they that were prospered, 
Were prospered, | know, 
By the intent and meaning of 
** Hoe your own row.” 


I've known, too, a good many 
_ Idlers, who said, 
l've aright to my living, 

The world owes me bread! 
A right! lazy lubber| 

A thousand times No! 
‘Tis his, and his only, 

Who hoes his own row. 


~ taal eis gneicttiitlle- lie 
From Pole to Pole, 
A merchant, zoing home drunk, staggered 
ayvainst a telegraph-pole. 
‘Beg yorr pardon,’’ said be, * 1 bope no | 
offense, It’s rather dark, and the street is 


In a few moments, he came in contact with 
another pole, 

“Couldn't help it, sir,’ said he, lifting his 
hat; ‘Ll never saw such crooked lanes as we 
have here in this city.”’ 

Ayain he ran foul of a pole, this time with a | 
force which sent Lim backward and to the 
ground, | 

“ Look here, neighbor, you need not push a) 
fellow down because he happened to touch you; 
the road is as much mine us yours, and I have | 
as much right to be here as you have, you old 
stick-in-the-muad.” 

He picked himself up and made another ef- 
fort to reach his home, but he sooncame plump 
azainst another pole. 

** }shan’t make auy more apologies,’ said he. | 
«If you get into the middle of the street and | 
stand in my way, that’s your look-out, and not 
mit e.”’ 

Proceeding on his journey again, and becom- 
ig angry and dizzy, he seemed to be entun- | 
cled in an inextricable labyrinth of telegraph- | 
poles, which led him to make a general speech. | 

‘Gentlemen, you are not doing the square | 
thing. You do not give a mana chance. You 
run from one side of the street to the other, 
right in my way.”’ 

Just then he met a friend, and, taking him 
hy the hand, he said: 

* There is a procession guing alung the street, 
and every man is drunk, and they have been | 
running against me all the way from the club. 
| knocked one of the fellows down, and one of | 
the fellows knocked me down, and then a lot 
of them got around me, and | believe they 
would have licked me within an inch of my lite 
if you had not come tothe resene, Lucky for | 
me you came when you did. Let us get out of 
this street before the procession comes back 
tor they are all drunk.” 


, 


—_— <> - ' 
A Doliarand a Thought. 
A tew days ago, one of God's faithful stew- | 
ards, aman endeavoring to glorify his Heaven- 
ly Father with his substance and to lay MP | 
treasure in Heaven, made this remark to me: | 
‘*t sat down a night or twoago and calcula- | 
ted the increase of a doliar put at compound | 
interest, and found that in less than two hun- 
dred and forty years it amounted to more than | 
iwo millions and a half of dollars. And I | 
asked myself whether God would not make a 
dotlarlaid up for [iia vrow as rapidly as it 
do os by the laws of trade * 
‘The arithmetical catceulation, and the trans- 
{vr therefrom to the field of bencficencee, strack 


ime 


“Yes, my brother,” said 1, “we need hardly | 


} 
' 


He has 


lendeth to the Lorg, and that which he hath 
ziven, will he pay them again.’ The laws op- 
erating in the spiritual world must be at least 
us certaifi as those which operate in any other 
department of the universe. God is more able 
and willing to pay His debts, than any men to 
pay theirs. Xow would not have my money as 
a loin withéut paying me tnterest, and God is 
wore liberal: minded than man. How certain 
and emphatic is that promise that He w7lb pay 
itagain! | have not the least doybt, dear 
brother, that in two hundred and forty years 
from this day you will find every dollar you have 
laid up forthe Lord, worth more to you than 
two and a half millions of dollars. And, then, 
there is this tu be thought about the matter— 
it you put out your dollar at interest, you 
mush be certain to colleet your money and in- 
terestevery year, and every year find a re- 
sponsible borrower for the amount; whereas, 
when you give to the’ poor, you lend to the 
Lord, who keeps most accurate accounts, and 
does the compounding for you.””-—Dr. Deems. 


—~> <> >———____- 


Mannens.— Young folks should be mannerly. 
How to be so is the question. Many good boys 
and girls feel that they can not behave to suit 
themselves in the presence of coms They 
feel timid, bashful, and self-cistrustful the mo- 
ment they are addressed by a stranger, or ap- 
pear in company. ‘There is but one way to get 
over this feeling, and to acquire graceful and: 
cusy manners ; that is, te do the best they can 
all the time at home, as well as.abroad. Good 
manners are not learned from arbitrary teach- 
ings so much as acquired from habit. They 
grow upon us by use. We must be courteous, 
agreeable, civil, kind gentlemanly and woman- 
ly at home, and then it willsoon become a kind‘ 
of second nature to be so everywhere. A 
coarse, rough manner at home begets a habit of 
rouybness, which we cannot lay off if we try, 
when we go among stranyers. * The most agree- ' 
able people we have ever known in company’ 
are those that are perfectly agreeable at home, | 
Home-is the sehool- for all best things, especi- 
all for good manners. 


oe 

Gold is the ‘only idol that is worshipped in 
all lands without a temple, and by all sects 
without hypocracy. ° 





A great financial ‘teformer is 8 devoted to % 


figures that when he has nothing else ‘todo he 


| away alone?” 


| about her Saviour. 


| becomes a teacher; he has found the precious 


, impart to his poorer fellow creatures his divine 


| body; not with one or two is he content. 
| remembers the words of commendation to Levi: 
| ** He walked with me in peace and truth, and 


| the prodigal in our hearts, and his confession 


| heaven and in thy sight. 
| helping us to goto God, be assured that the | 


| which go to occupy the attention of the relig- 


_shopsif they donot eat; and lost in the midst 


| ourselves and God; our secret communion with 


iin grace andin the knowledge of God singly, 


| ral blessings. 
also said: ‘He that hath pity upon the poor, | °'®: I am sorry to see persons in tesiporal disg 


are, in-all reapects, less. 
And thus I learn where 






"SABBATH READING. — 





The Little Missionary. 
Hattie had been reading about a dear Chris. | 


| tian lady who bad left her friends, her pleasant 


home and her native land, to spend her life in | 


teaching the heathen about the blessed Saviour. | glare. 


Hattie was but a very little girl, but she had | 


| given her heart to Jesus and was trying to be | gap. 


like him. As she read about the missionary, | 
and thought of the dear friends and pleasant | 
homes she had left, Hattie’s eyes filled with | 
tears, and she asked herse!f, ** Will God want ; 
mne to leave papa and mainwma, and dear little 
sister, und this sweet h me to go so iar, far j 
The thought was more than the | 
little girl could bear, and she threw herself into | 
her mother's arms and sobbed out: * Oh, mam- 
ma, Will God want me te leave you all and go | 
ever so far away to be a im ssionary? 1 love | 
God, manma, and 1 want to work tor lim j 
here.”’ 
Hattie’s mother tried tv svothe her. She told | 
her that God did not ask her then to such aj 
work as Harriet Newel! was called todo. She 
was only a child, and God hal given ber only 
he work a child eould do. She could make 
her purents happy by being always a kind, 
pleasant, and obedient child. She could be a) 
loving little sister, she could be kind to her 
playmates, and she could share her good things | 
with the little children about her who had not 
so many things to make them happy as she. 
Perhaps, too, she could tell thein about Jesus | 
and His love of little ones. In this way she | 
could be a littl missionary at home, and if she | 
should live to grow up, and God should waut 
her to go amony the heathen to tell them ot 
Ilim, that He would give her a heart so fall of | 
love that she would be happy, though so far | 
away from all the friends she loved so well. 
llattie was comforted. The dear ehild did 
try to be a missionary at humer’ She made hee | 
parenis happy by her cheerial obedience and | 
unselfish behavior. She was loved by her play- ; 
mates, for she was kind to ali. Llattie was not | 
ashamed to have her little companions know 
that she loved Jesus. She wanted to have them | 
love Him too, and would sometimes tell them 


My little reader, will you uot try to be such 
a missionary as Hattie was ’ 

Every Curistian A Tracher.--A Christian 
is an instructor. He has been taught, and he 


ness of knowledge, and he seeks to impart it. 
He fecls that what he formerly needed so mnuch 
was teaching, aud what the world still needs is 
teaching, and so he beeomes a teacher. Not 
as if seiting up for superior powers or knowl- 
edge, but simply as one who has had a treasure 
imparted to him, aud who, therefore, longs to 


gold and silver. He sees that the great need 


| of humanity is teaching, true teaching, teach- 
| ing in the things pertaining to the true God, 


and he sets himself fervently to teach as un 
taught world. Je does not confine himself to , 
a sinall inner circle, but he has his eye ou every- | 


He } 


did turn away wany from iniquity —Rural | 


| New. Yorker. 


HE Measure.ess Love.—-f can measure ma. | 
ternal love-—how broad, how lons, and how | 
strong and deep it i$; it is a deep sea which | 
mothers only can fathom. But the love dis- | 
played on yonder hiil and bloody cross, where | 
God's own Son is perishing for us, nor man nor | 
angel hus a line t» measure. ‘lhe eireumfer- | 
ence of the earth, the altitude of the sun, the | 
distance of the planets, these have been de- | 
termined; but the height, depth, breadth and | 
length of the love of Ged passeth knowledge. | 
Such is the Father against whow all of us have | 
sinned a thousan:l times! Walk the shore! 
where the ocean sleeps in the summer calm, or | 
lashed into fury by the winter's tempest, is | 
thundering on her sands, and when yoa 
have numbered the drops of the waves, the 
sands on her sounding beach, you have num- | 
bered God's mercies and your sins. Well, there- 
fore, may we goto him with the contrition of | 


on our lips—‘‘Pather, | have sinned against | 
The Spirit of God 


father who, seeing his son afar off, ran to meet 
him, fell on his neck and kissed him, was but 
an image of him who, not sparing his own Son, 
but giving him up todeath that we might live, 
invites and now awaits your coming. 


Dairy Sout Work.—The world is full of! 
broad, popular, shallow, religious books, en: | 
terprises, societies, assemblies, and associa | 
tions. There is no doubt much piety, zeal and | 


| enthusiasm in all this, as well as much speech- | 


making, self-praise and traimpet-blowing. 
But men’s sins are not pardoned, nor are | 
their souls saved by the glittering generalities 


ious world. Men will be ignorant, even in col- 
leges, if they do not learn; hungry in cooks’ 


of religious tumult, if they do not have person- | 
al dealings with the Lord. 
We must have our daily soul work between 


Him, or we shall starve, even though surround- 
ed by plenty. We must read our own Biles, 
do our own praying, and believing, and weep- 
ing before the Lord; conquer our own enemies 
in the strength which Jesus gives; and grow 





and in His sight. Wecannot he pardoned in 
masses, Or saved in crowds. Straight is the | 
gate—and each must find it and enter it for | 
himself alone. Let us beware, lest in seeking | 
outward excitements we forget and lose the 
blessedness of inward Christian life. 

Wuart Swace I Pray vor ?-—Why not pray 
for just what you want ?”’ said a speaker. “Why 
not? When Christ was here on earth bis lan 
guage was—‘What wilt thou that [should do 
unto thee?’ He asks us what we want, If we 
want temporal help, why don't we tell Him? 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
When He was kere on earth He never turned 
away from those who were seeking temporal 
help. It is true wo may ask for things which 
are not good forus to have. But if we ask 
believing, we shall have something given a 
thousand times better for us than the something 
withheld. OS #8 

“But I believe in asking for needed tempo- 
I believe He answers such pray- 


tress, putting in their petitions that we will 
pray for them in the day of adversity, in atimid 
manner, as if they felt afraid they were.doing 
something very improper. No! ii is not im- 
proper,’ ‘This is a world of trouble, and we 
— shall get xid of. it till we get out of the 
world,” 


+ y Wa ay 4 

» Gob Wiry .Us.—If youwant to get rich,. to 
get office, to get honor, America is the best 
country under the sun of God, and opportuni- 
ties are plenty,. But if you wish to seek for 
higher things you must go on your own feet, 
the pioneer ever of yourself; and the good G.d 
who was with the slow tongue of Moses, and 
brought Israel out of Egypt, will go befure you 
a8 a pillar of cloud in your prosperity, a pillar 
of fire in the day of trial, will lead you into the 
land of promise; dry-shod you shall pass the 
Red Sea, and find angels’ bread in the wilder- 
ness and water in the rocks: every mountain 
shall smoke with the presence of God, and glit- 
ter with the lightning of his commandments; 
Jordan shall dry up before you, as your feet 
touch it; and, bearing the ark of God's cove- 
nant in your hand, all the glories of the pro- 


mised land shall open before you.—- Theodore 
Parker. 


Secret or Haprivess.—An Italian bishop 


who had struggled through many difficulties 
without repining, and been much opposed with- 
out manifest impatience, being asked by a 


— ° ee oe of his being 
ways happy, replied: ‘ It consists in asingle 
thing end i i : 


8 that is, ing @ rightuse of any 
eyes." His friend, in surprise, begged him to 


explain his meaning, ‘“ Most wi y,"” re- 
ied the bishop. ‘‘ In whatsoever md Tam, 
first of all look up to heaven, and remember 
that my great business is to get there. I then 
look down upon earth, and call to mind how 
small a space I shall.soon fill in it. 1 then look 
abroad in the world, and see what multitades 
all apes “ant d. 
; end, ’ 
and how little reason I had te murmur, or 
otherwise 


this spirit is to be always happy: 


he cou to-day. 

















‘ever they may lead, is the first duty to the 


| __— was an estimable citizen. 
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Life—A gleain of light extinguished by the 
gtave. 


‘Fame—A meteor dazzling with its distant | 
Wealth—A source of trouble and consuming | 


Pleagurc—A zleam of sunshine passing soon 
away. 

Love-—A morning beam whose memory gilds 
the day. 

Faith 
of death. 

Charity—A_  streaia 
fount of love. 


meanderiny from the 


Fidelity to inward convictions of truth wher- 


master. 


We are but passengers ol the day. Why then 
should we not make the way as pleasant to 
each other as possible ? 


Select that course of life which is most ex- 


~An aucher dropping Leyoud the vale | 


| Do 


Put pown the Brakes! 


BY H.C. PREUSS. 


No matter how well the track is laid, 


No matter how the engine is made, 
i ‘on the downward grade, 
i: my etn me the brakes ! 


If the demon of drink has entered the soul, 


| And his power is getting beyond your control, 


j to a terrible goal 
And dregeins 79° *Pat down the A ne ! 


Remember the adage, 3 ut with fire :’’ 
ion you know is always a liar; | 
ne er - crush out the burning desire, 


Pat down the brakes! 


nning in debt by living too fast ; 
Jn look hack with shame on a profitless past, 
And feel that your ruin is coming at last: 
Put down the brakes! 


Whether for knowledge, for honor or gain, | 
You are fast wearing out your body and brain, 
Till nature no longer can bear the strain, 

Put down the brakes! 


The human is weak since old Adam's fall — 
Beware how you yield to Appetite’s call ; 





cellent, and custom will make it the most de- 
| lightful.— Pythagoras. 


The most beautiful hand is the hand that 
gives. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that never wears out. 


Love, and faith, and patience bring all things 


tu a right issue in God's good time. 


ieceive your thoughts as guests, and treat 
your desires like children.— Chinese Proverb. 


Have you ever broken a horse?” inquired | ¢.5m, school a few months since with a report of | 


a horse-jockey. ‘‘No, not exactly,” replied 
Simons, “but | have broken three or four 
wagons.” 

” 


What is yeneratly called ‘fast living,’’ is 


‘ really nothing but dying as quickly as possible. 


A little boy hearing of a silver wedding, 
asked his mother if it was in honor of a return 
to specie payment. 


If we never have head-aches through rebu- 
king our little children, we shall have plenty 
of heart-aches when they grow up.—- John 
Ploughman’'s Talks. 


Richter observes, with justice, that ** no 
school is more nezessary to children than that 
of patience, because either he will must be 
broken in childhood, or the heart in old age.” 


‘The tly has its uses. He serves to keep bald. 
headed sinners awake at church on a warm day, 
su that their uaregenerated hearts may be 
touched by the preached word. 


An editor out West says, if ‘ time is money,” 
he is willing to exchange a little of his for 
eish, 


Keporters are often unconscivusly satirical. 
A morning paper says in an obituary : ‘* Mr. 
Iie lived up- 
rightly. He died with perfect resignation. 
He had recently been married.” 


In your diseourse be cautious what you 
speak, and to whom you speak ; how you speak; 
and what you speak, speak wisely, speak truly. 


| A fool's heart is in his tongue, bata wise man’s 


tongue is in bis heart. 


Those who become disgusted and withdraw 
from the world, mustn’t forgit one thing, the 
world will forgit them a long time before they 


| forgit the world.— Billings. 


A would-be wit asked his old uncle if the 
tolling of a bell did not put him in miod of his 
latter end. ‘‘No, sir,” he replied, “ but the 
rope puts me in mind of yours.” 


A cotemporary says: ‘A man in Uhicago 
came near having the top of his head biown 
off, because he called another man an alder- 
man. ‘his habit of calling people names will 
get some ove killed yet.” 


One of General Butler’s constituents has pre- 
sented him with a box of chewing gum, each 
picee of which was enveloped in a piece of tis- 


| sue paper, having upon it the words “shoo 


fly,’’ and a picture of a fly with the body rep- 
resenting Hon. 8. 8. Cox, of New York. 


A journalistic traitor of Lexington, Mo., 


exudes the following deadly slime : ‘ The Yan- 
kee war-steamer Oneida celebrated Washing- 


' ton’s birthday by going to the bottom of the 
| ocean, near Yokohuma, Japan. 
‘and seventy nautical whelps of Doodle went 


One hundred 


down with her.” 


Mark Twain thinks that soda water is not re- 
liable for a steady drink. It is too gassy. The 
next morning after drinking thirty-eight bot- 
tles he found himself fall of gass, and as tight 
asa balloon. He hadn't an article of clothing 
he could wear, except an umbrella. 


Conscience is, at once, the sweetest and most 
troublesome of guests. Itis the voice which 
demanded Abel of his brother, or that celestial 
harmony which vibrated in the ears of the mar- 


_tyrs, and soothed their sufferings. 


In the bull-fighting days, a blacksmith, who 
was rearing a bull pup, induced his old father 
to go on all-fours and imitate the bull. The 
canine pupil pinned the old man by the nose. 
The son, disregarding the paternal roaring, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Hold him, Growler boy, bold him! 
bear it, feyther, bear it! iil be the making of 
the pup.” 


A ccrrespondent says that both Houses of 
the lowa Legislature opened their sessions 
‘ without a semblance or signa of religious wor- 
ship."’ One honorable Senator is said to have 
remarked that ‘* prayer was not necessary, ex- 
cept for the Democratic members; and they 
were pot worth it."’ 


A false pride is the spiked fence that shuts 
us out from the Garden of Paradise. Humitity 
and generous truth are the angels that open the 
gates, If you have wronged your brother, do 
not persist in the wrong; let not unworthy 
shame restrain you; but go to him with tears 
of love and say, ‘*! acted in blindness and pas- 
sion. Iam wiser now. 1 did wrong—now I 
mean to do right;” and if that brother is 
a eC he will love and cherish you but the 
more tenderly for this generous emotion. 


Recipk vor 4 Harry Home.—Six things says 


Ilamilton, are requisite to create a happy home. 
Integrity must be the architect, and tidiness, 


the upholsterer. It must be warmed by affec- 
tion, and lighted up with cheerfulness; and in- 
dustry must be the ventilator, renewing the 
atwosphere, and bringing in fresh salubrity 
every day ; while over all a protecting canopy 
of glory, and nothing will suffice except the 
blessing of God. . : 


lp A pm 


Necessity Or Persrverance.—The Isralites 
had journeyed but about two'years when they 
drew near to the Land of Promise. The spies 
went up and searched the country, and ten of 
them brought back an evil report. The peo. 
ple murdered and God then led them backward 
till they fell in the-wilderness. Ft is so now. 
Poa, to = ap ee, set out for Heaven 
and run well. Itappearys as though they would 
soon reach the fo rest. “they let 
their hearts grow cold, neglect duty, virtually 
complain of the way, and ge back n into 
sin and folly. God help all who setout, to pre- 
severe to the end. | 








Enp or Human Greapness.—After Saladin 
the Great had subdued Egypt, passed the Eu- 
phrates, and conquered cities without number 
—after he had retaken Jerusalem, and per- 
formed extraordinary exploits in those wars 
which superstition had stirred up for the re- 
covery of the Holy he finished tis life 
in the performance of an action which ought 
to be transmitted to the. latest posterity. A 
moment before he uttered his last sigh, he call- 
ed the herald, who had carried his banuers be- 
fore him in all his battles ; he commanded bim 
to fasten tothe top of a lance the shroud in 
which the dying prince was soon to be buried. 
“Go,”’ said he, 
banner ; and, while you-lift up this standard, 
proclaim— ‘This is alf that remains of all the 
glory of Saladin the Great, the conqueror and 

ing of the empire.’.”’ 
FO. S08 





Booxisss Hovses,—We form ents of 
men from little things about their houses, of 
which the owners perhaps never think. Give 


us a house farnished with books rather 
handsome furnitare. Both, if you ~~ 





















mm; but 
books at any rate. Books : the ‘windows 
“which the bay woke a R house, 


“carry the lamce, unfurl the |" 









‘« Be temperate in all things,’’ was preached by 


me 
— Put down the brakes! 


| 

Ah, a terrible thing is human life! 

| Its track with many a danger is rife: ats 

i Do you seek for the victor’s crown in the strife? 

| Put down the brakes ! 

a oO 

| Appies and Chips. 

eels 

| One of the elders of the Methodist Episcepal 
Chureh has a son, who inherited his father’s 
love for whatever is comic, and this son returned 





| ssholarship below the average. 

|  Well,’’ said bis father, ‘* you've fallen be- 
hiud this month, have you?" 

| ** Yes, sir.” 

| 4 How did that hsppen?”’ 

“ Don't know, sir.” 

The father knew, if the son did not. He had 

| observed a number of dime novels scattered 

| about the house; but had not thought it worth 

while to say arything uatil a fitting opportunity 

should cffer itself. A basket of arp es stood 

upon the floor. And he said: “ Empty out 

these apples, and take the basket and bring it 

to me half full of chips.’’ 

Suspecting nothing, the sun obeyed. 

“ And now,” he continued, ‘‘ put those ap- 
ples back into the basket.” 

When half the apples were replaced, the son 
said: 

“ Father, they roll off. 
more.’ 

“ Put ’em in, 1 tell you.” 

* But, father, I ean’t put them in.” 

“ Put them in! No, of course you can’t put 
them in. Do you expect to fill a basket half 
full of chips and then fill it with aoe? You 
said you didn’t know why you fell behind at 
school ; and I will tell you. Your mind is like 
that basket. It will not hold more than so 
much. And here you've been, the past month, 
filling it up with chip dirt—dime novels !’’ 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled, and 
said, ‘‘ Whew! I see the point.” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the house 
from that day to this. —Rural New Yorker. 

0 eh 


Scnoor ‘‘Reaprrs.”’—The Detroit Free Press 
wants modern improvements worked into school 
reading books after the sort of the following 
examples : 

“The goose is on her roost. She is a fine 
quadruped, and has a tenor voice, Can the 
goose fly far? No; neither the goose nor the 
rhinoceros can fly far. 

Here is the gas works. Itis a high build- 
ing. All oar Congressmen are born here. Do 
Congressmen ever steal? You may be sure 
they do. 

** Here is a picture of a young widow. See 
how ‘sad’ shelooks! Her husband could not 
pay her dry goods bill, and so he—died. Do 
you think she will get another man? Shewill 
try hard. 

‘+ Here is the sea-side. You see that ‘swell’ 
there drinking spring water? What is he here 
for? For his health, Willhe get it? Yeas, if 
his father’s money holds out, and she don’t get 
a first to that fellow with the paste dia- 
mond.”’ 


1 can't put im any 


————.--____-_«@-<i> @———_—__—___——- 


Avas! for him who grows old without grow- 
ing wise, and to whom the future world dees 
not set open her gates, when he is excluded by 
the present. The Lord deals so graciously 
with us in the decline of life that it is a shame 
to turn a deaf ear to the lessons which He 
gives. The eye becomes dim, the ear dull, the 
tongue falters, the feet totter, all the senses re- 
fuse to do their office, and from every side re- 
sounds the call, “Set thine house in order, for 
the term of thy pilgrimage is at hand.”” The 
playmates of youth, the fellow-laborers of 
manhood, die away, and take the road before 
us. Old age is like some quiet chamber, in 
which, disconnected from the visible world we 
can pre in silence for the world that is un- 
seen.— Tholuck. 

——- ee 
Domestic Recipes. 


To Dye Black: Take two ounces of extract 
of logwood, one ounce of blue vitrol ; put each 
separately in six quarts of water, the logwood 
in aniron vessel, the vitriol in braces; bring 
both to a boiling heat ; dip the éloth into the 
vitriol-water first, then into the logwood-water, 
and alternately from one to the other, till it has 
been dipped in each three times. ‘Then dry, 
wash in strong suds, rinse in soft cold water, 
atid press whendamp. This coloring is proper 
for lace, silk, worsted, and cotton, and does not 
ade. 


To Brown and Make Coffee: Having picked 
over the coffee, wash it nicely, parch it evenly 
in the oven, until the berries crack open; when 
thoroughly browned (not burved,) let it stand 
until lukewarm ; then (in water when eggs are 
scare) beat the whites of two eggs to a troth ; 
stir it through this warm coffee, and set it in 
the oven a minute to dry. 

‘To make itt—Take of ground coffee one table- 
spoonful to a pint of boiling water; stir it up 
with cold water first and set it on the back of 
your stove ; let it simmer half an hour; stir 
the grounds dowe when they rise up, and use 


good cream, 


Lemon Custard Pie: For two pies take one 
good-sized lemon, two cups of sugar, three cups 
of water, six eggs: and two tablespoonsful of 
coro starch. Mix the starch and sugar, then 
add the yolks of the eggs, next. the water, next 
the juice and grated peel of the lemon, and 
lastly the whites.of the eggs, beaten to a. stiff 
froth. Put into.two plates lined with crust, 
and dust powdered sugar over the top. Bake 
siowly, as @ custard pie is nearly. spoiled by 
. Recipe for Croquettes: Boil'two pounds of 
veal, and save about one pint of the liquor ; 
chop the meat very fine with a slice of boiled 


some black pepper and salt. Put the liquor in 


at present, of many that are equally reliable. 
‘are and boil eight medium size potatoes. 
Remove from the water when done, and put 


dae 
‘>’ 
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bam, add one teaspoonful of sweet niarjoram,,. 


@ saucepan, and when it boils stir ia a piece of | 
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' PROSPECTUS > 


' oF THE 


NEW ERA! 


A NATIONAL JOURNAL, 











| A new journal, to be called the New Kaa 
| devoted especially to the promotion of the Py 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica) 
interests of the Colored People of the Crite 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im 
| provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
, City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1470. 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg 
ment is entitled to consideration us a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub. 
_ lie men and philanthropists in every section ,: 
} the Union. In response to these demand thig 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold ng. 
| ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. 4, 
| an Advocate, it will assert aud maintaia ever, 
right pertaining to the American citizen, jp le 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth li 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the ng 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its oj 
ums will be an especial medium for the effectiye 
diffusion of right principles and much neodeg 
instruction. For the inculeation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con. 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in retury 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


colored, yet the columns will be open for the 


discussion of all questions of vital importance to 


the country by any of its citizens. Communics. 


tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov. 
ern the policy of the New Exa. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upona 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 


The New Exa will take high national yround 
upon all public qnestions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
| people of ihe iccoustructed States. Remen- 
bering the past history of the Republican party. 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 

arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Govern ment, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever fixd 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of iu 
voting masses, and the journal which would peo: 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 
| The Freedmen’s Burean had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain regular contributions from the Freed: 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number ot 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu: 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the coloréd people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts frow 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 

“For our own 


good and the welfare of our 
country in ali thi i to. her materia! 
and moral wate better and 


broader. opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of seneion!, mechanical, comcri 
artistic, profesional abor, and this know!- 
i e, direct, and make more 

largely effective throngh the calightening an 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
nd labor, enfranchisement and edu- 

cation ! spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, 4 on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the-measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and {fair 


rg reared be reached, we ask, first 


of all, be. to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of » just and 


system of ip; in the sec- 
that for pr nam ao mes th iven we 










fen jom, and that no 

batter the size of half an egg, which has previ- indaairy be closed inst us ; 
eusly been rolled in one tablespoonfal of flour. Be. se Sreese Sak. he intelli- 
Beat up the yolk of two , and stir them in py Aste upon ad ot Pere 
with a small teacupof . Stir all this over we t that eo 
the fire until it thickens, then add the meat | wh rivate 
aod mix it well tog ; ' the foundr the 
Yeasr.—Good yeast is indiapensable in order railroad, the canal, the 

to secure good bread. We give but one recipe the wardh case, the store, 


8 to be done and an able and 
Conceive that 


place Cibeie tattnadon as to 
rmer 


















into it one small handfal of Ivoee, or two tea- | ba denen pen ee Rg 
spoonfuls of pressed hops. While these ate | falverfen sue e See oa 
boiling, mash and roll the potatoes very amooth, treatment and the compe?’ 
free from Jumps; mix with them three table- : ised. Hence, while we condemn (8! 
spoons even full of flour; half cup of sugar— spirit which in ite proscriptive régul denies 
brown sugar ia the bes for yeast—one table- sail, ween ee its of honest 
spoon even full of ginger, aud three of salt. | toil, we rejoice in all evidences of pros 
Strain ont-the hops alter boiling fifteen min- | pective which we and other laboring classe 
sae sensor He balling matue.ptor ihe pete Merl Torna emnacian ond foundries ® 
: , ' " . a en: 
schcoahe rage, ie savertibts boils wp ance | Besse, Georgia, and . oy promising ths! 
stirring it all the time, or it will bura.. Dhis | OMT! . our intel 
done, pour it intoa large earthen bow! or atone wences 0 
pot, to cool. When mik, or blood warm,. add joubly earnest 
one 8 worth of baker’s yeast, ora yeast’ | d 
eep in a werm place till well raised ; Sit We prope to the of 
then pat it mto @ stone jug ; cork and tie down | oon 
acourely. ~ 
One teacupful will raise two good-sized — 
loaves... FPS ° ‘ , ; 7 we earnest!Y 
To ee FRO! Bevo ag al . to.our friends, everywhere to aid us) 1 
it fa order to powder. Adg)*The'vu A price of the Wew Ens will be 
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